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BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. 


319-327 W. VAN BUREN STREET 
Artistic Decorations and Artificial Flowers 








THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 WEST ADAMS STREET 
Correspondence Instruction 





NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO. 


4318-36 CARROLL AVENUE 
Showcard Boards—Mat Boards 








WESTERN FELT WORKS 


4131 OGDEN AVENUE 
Felt for Display Use 
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MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanica! Displays for Show Window 
and Advertising Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 








J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


89 WEST THIRD STREET 





MILEO’S MANNEQUINS 


New Line of Famous Composition Figures—Many New and 
Original Models—Visit Our New York Studios 


MILEO—44 EAST 8TH STREET 








EINSON-FREEMAN CoO., Inc. 


Lithograpked Window and Counter Displays 
for National Advertisers 
STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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Reproduced on the front cover is one 
of J. H. Richter’s “BUY AMERICAN 
MADE GOODS” displays as created 
by him for The Fair, Chicago, Ill.— 
“A Great Store in a Great City.” The 
aggressiveness of The Fair’s “Buy 
American” merchandising policy is 
certainly reflected in Mr. Richter’s 
forceful display presentation. The 
entire front was merchandised for the 
“Buy American” event, and with the 
complete cooperation of all factors— 
merchandising, advertising and display 
—The Fair staged an event that will 
not soon be forgotten. It is hoped 
that every real American store will 
follow the example set by The Fair 
in exploiting American Made Goods. 
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“WINDOW SPACE IS TOO VALU- 
ABLE TO BE USED AS A ‘CRUTCH’ 
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of OTHERS through these 
STANDARD BOOKS 
—Order Yours Now! 


Enclosed find $5.00, for which send 
a copy of “SHOW CARD LAY- 
OUTS,” postpaid. 


Enclosed find $7.00, for which send 

me “SHOW CARD LAYOUTS,” 
postpaid, and enter (or extend) my 
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a copy of “LETTERING FOR 
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Window Display 


Now you see it, now you don’t” long the exclusive pass- 
words of the Fraternal Order of Legerdemainists appear to 
be creeping slowly but surely into the vernacular of the win- 
dow display managers. For the past few years there has 
been a strong leaning toward the modern in window display. 
This modern trend has been called Continental because it 
was the Continental countries, particularly Germany and 
France, who sired and nurtured it. 

What is it? It can best be described, briefly, as follows: 
Right angles, all kinds of angles, blocks, masses of color, and 
off-center lines. These sharp lines, brilliant colors and pecu- 
liar angles did their job well. They attracted attention and 
plenty of it. People stopped to look and were fascinated. 
Why should they be disappearing then? Simply because they 
did their job too well. People looked to be sure. But their 
best memories, the memories they carried away with them, 
were of the art itself. What the art portrayed or displayed 
came off second best most of the time. 

With window displays, as with many printed pages, the 
result too many times is, “Isn’t that a gorgeous window? 
Isn’t the background just too beautiful?” In other words, 
what should have been the means to an end—the use of dis- 
play pieces, materials, drapes, that would attract the eye to 
the merchandise itself—finally became the end itself and 
tended to destroy its own worth. As sales started to slip and 
business executives began to cast about for ways and means 


By S. R. MACKABEE 
DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 
THE MAY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


—Paper tubes have been used 
to exceptional advantage in the 
construction of this display. 
Their use for column effects is 
very evident, also their use as 
merchandise displayers— 





of encouraging straying dollars back to their coffers, windows 
came in for their due share of examination. After all, win- 
dows are one of the most important contacts with the public 
and if the merchant could get the people to stop and look, 
and in addition see something that he or she wanted to buy, 
there was an excellent chance of getting those same people 
into the store to buy. 

That was the beginning of a new art. It became a matter 
of creating windows—windows that would make people stop 
and look—but the new idea was to focus the attention of the 
window gazers onto the merchandise being displayed for sale 
rather than onto the trimmings. The result has been a ten- 
dency toward softer lines, fewer angles, fewer sharp lines. 
And it has created a new art that has been termed Inter- 
national Art. A brief description of International Art might 
be: The blending of the lines of the display fixtures and other 
accoutrements of display, into the merchandise being dis- 
played, in such a manner as to lead the eye to and focus it 
on the merchandise. 

That brings us back to our original statement of “now you 
see it, now you don’t.” The real aim of window display today 
should be to focus attention as quickly and thoroughly as 
possible onto the merchandise which is in the window to be 
sold, and to keep the eye from wandering as much as possible 
over the stage settings. The best part of it is such windows 
(Continued on page 19) 
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RING TRE BELL 
FOR SPRING? 


By RAOUL AUTHIER 
CREATOR DESIGNER 
STUDIO SIEGEL (PARIS) 
NEW YORK CITY 


— 





—The practical application of Continental 
window display art is exemplified in these 
two displays which feature men’s sport 
wear and ready-to-wear. The dignified 
presentation of architectural forms proves 
the elasticity of this display art. Whether 
the display be bulky merchandise or acces- 
sories, Continental display art can be 
adapted to accentuate the goods— 


—The figures suggested in these two Con- 
tinental window display presentations are 
of an entirely new design and conception. 
They are articulated. In other words, they 
are jointed. The positions suggested in the 
drawings can actually be achieved, while 
many additional poses can be made. Such 
figures are certainly a valuable addition to 
modern window display merchandising— 








Our consideration of Continental window display art has 
in the past been confined mostly to displays for accessories 
or small wear merchandise like millinery, shirts, hats, 
jewelry, perfume and similar lines of goods. This month, 
in the two drawings reproduced on the opposite page, I sug- 
gest window presentations for the larger type store; the store 
where height, depth and window space plays a most important 
role in the correct presentation of the goods. In Continental 
displays for small ware merchandise as well as in Continental 
displays for bulky goods, merchandise must dominate the 
displays with the background forming a complimentary set- 
ting. While these two settings for large goods are quite the 
opposite of the settings suggested for small items, the decora- 
tive theme is very similar and merchandise, not background, 
is featured. 

For architectural form, harmony of colors, balance of 
lines and charm and grace of design, the two displays sug- 
gested here illustrate the practical application of Continental 
window art. This new window art can be applied in the most 
dignified manner, simplicity of effects in both merchandise 
arrangement and decoratives is very positive with such dis- 
play arrangement. Study the balance of lines in these two 
designs; design conception is conceived at the highest point 
and is balanced against the merchandise arrangement. 

In the men’s wear display, sport goods is featured. The 
silhouettes of men are made of wood; shoulders and elbows 
are articulated. The face can be produced of natural wood, 
of chromium or painted. A conception employing the tech- 
nique of the three mediums would prove most effective, such 
a presentation is suggested in the design of the figures used 
in the window drawing reproduced on the opposite page. 

The background for the men’s wear display is made of 
compo board or press wood. Chromium plated metal is sug- 
gested for the decorative medium. Color conception for 
Spring displays suggests a combination of beige, brown and 
orange with chromium plated strips. 

The background design for the ready-to-wear display is 
of the theatrical type. It suggests a rather fantistic presen- 
tation. The background contains a recess which will assist 
greatly in the modern presentation of mannequin arrange- 
ments. The balancing of the group of millinery heads with 
the bulked forms but hints at the creative merchandise 
presentations possible. 

The psychology of the larger store for opening displays 
is that the windows should be used as a publicity medium. 
Perfection of background design and construction is of as 
much importance in such stores as fashion correctness. 
Modern Continental design will inspire 1933 displays. New 
display conception is important, and to that end Siegel in- 
troduces “articulated mannequins. (This mannequin can be 
adjusted to all sorts of positions. The ready-to-wear sketch 
on the opposite page suggests poses of two figures that can 
actually be achieved. 
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Your Windows==Salesmen 
Or °°Order Takers’? ? 


Tue homely realism of that time-honored admonition in a 
famous recipe for rabbit pie—“First, catch your rabbit”— 
might well become Rule No. 1 in the primer of effective win- 
dow display. Paraphrase it slightly to read—‘“First, catch 
your idea,” and it fits the situation like a kid glove. 


What is an “idea?” It may be hard to give an iron-clad 
school-book definition—but not hard to recognize when it gets 
into action. For ideas in selling (of which window display, 
after all, is one phase) are the deliverers of results. Perhaps 
we should spell it “results.” 


An idea is an approach to some situation from a new 
angle. It jolts your thinking out of its routine paths and 
produces a new point of view. And when it produces that 
new point of view toward merchandise—provided the new 
point of view is a more favorable one—then we call it a sales 
idea. There is, to be sure, a routine kind of selling, barren 
of ideas. And the two-fisted sales fraternity has a word for 
it—“order-taking.” The phrase is not one of unalloyed ad- 


miration. No salesman glows with pride if you call him an 
“order-taker.” 


Some windows, too, are simply “order-takers.” They say, 
“Here’s some merchandise”—and then let it go at that. There 
is none of that compelling interest that makes you stop for a 
second look, or at least which registers a mental impression 
that fixes the product more firmly in mind against the day 
when you may be in the market for it. That all too many 
windows are in the “order-taker” class is a conclusion which 
demonstrates itself over and over again along almost any ave- 
nue of retail stores in any city on the map. That a little 
thought can take a window display very definitely out of the 


order-taker class into the salesman class is equally demon- 
strable. 


There is no cut-and-dried method of doing this. In fact, 
the key to success is generally in getting as far away from 
the cut-and-dried approach as possible. Surprise, novelty, 
“unexpectedness” is one of the basic qualifications for a win- 
dow display that does a real selling job. Just as the star 
salesman avoids stereotyped phrases and dramatizes his story, 
so the successful window display grabs attention by means of 
fresh, unusual material or arrangement. 


A group of window display units based on popular car- 
toon strip characters and provided for retailers of the West- 
inghouse Lamp Company effectively illustrate the quality of 
unexpectedness combined with intense human interest. These 
window units are enlarged cartoons. One group done by 
Percy Crosby features the irrepressible Skippy and his pals 
in various characteristic situations. Another group, made up 


By A. L. BILLINGSLEY 
PRESIDENT 

FULLER & SMITH & ROSS, INC. 
ADVERTISING 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


by Fontaine Fox, features the familiar Toonerville folks 
whose everyday problems enliven the comic pages for mil- 
lions of American readers. 


When the Skippy fan passing a store window runs across 
his favorite pen-and-ink urchin perched precariously on a 
pen-and-ink stack of books to reach an empty wall socket, 
the chances are ten to one that Skippy in the unusual setting 
of an electric shop window will cause the passerby to stop 
for a second look. It is just like meeting an old friend irom 
Kalamazoo at Forty-second and Broadway. The impulse to 
stop and see what the urchin has to say this time is equally 
irresistable—no less so than when scanning the pages of 
one’s favorite newspaper. And here the display, having ap- 
plied its arts of personality and good humor to get a favor- 
able hearing, takes the next step toward a sale. “It’s about 
time those empty sockets were filled,” says Skippy. 


Similarly, when a window display shows what happens 
when someone takes the Westinghouse Mazda lamp out of the 
terrible tempered Mr. Bang’s favorite reading lamp, every 
Toonerville fan who passes by can be counted upon to cast a 
second glance . . . and, in all probability, to recall one or two 
empty sockets in his own living room. 


Many a window derives its force from some such quality 
as timeliness. The synchronization of window display adver- 
tising with other media is an advantage recognized by sales 
managers and advertising men generally, but how often is it 
achieved in reality and why does it seem to be so difficult? 
The indifference of dealers and the time and effort required to 
sell them probably represent the greatest obstacles. When 
these obstacles are recognized and a special effort made to 
overcome them, surprising results will materialize—but not 
without the right kind of “idea” display that is properly tied- 
in with all other media used. The inadequacy of so-called in- 
stallation services is another interferring factor, but it, too, 
can be overcome with judicious planning. 


It’s easy to picture a beautifully rounded out campaign, 
featuring a timely idea. Months of time and effort have been 
expended upon its preparations. The national advertising has 
been conceived and developed far in advance of the publica- 
tion dates. Newspaper advertising has been tied-in with a 
double knot. Merchandising plans, including the above, to- 
gether with direct mail, radio, street car, outdoor and window 
display features are all most effectively presented in selling 
portfolios for the company’s and the jobber’s salesmen. 
“Hurrah” sales meetings have turned the big job over to the 
men and the president has said, “Let’s go!” 


Two or three months later an enthusiastic advertising 
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manager takes the road to make the usual check-up. What 
does he find? Too often something like this—month-old dis- 
plays still in the dealer’s windows, displays of other adver- 
tisers in some of them and rart of his own display pushed 
over to one side trying to get a look at the passer-by. Or 
more appropriately expressed—the whole campaign is “out of 
gear,” the all-important cog—window displays at the Point- 
of-Sale—has failed to mesh. Surely this brief sketch illus- 
trates the importance of the window and points to the need of 
placing a necessary share of the advertising appropriation 
along with head work and elbow grease against the installa- 
tion of window displays. 


Father Time holds a leading part on advertising’s stage. 
He often makes or breaks the season’s play. Whether we are 
“putting on” a year ’round product or a highly seasonable 
article the old man gets in his work for or against. Here’s 
one example that will serve for hundreds of others with which 
we are familiar—“Only recently the writer was out on a long 
motor trip when a heavy snow storm suddenly developed. 
The roads were quickly covered with snow and ice. Tire 
chains were needed and needed badly. Do you suppose that 
any service stations, garages, or tire chain dealers got out 
their selling signs? Not one! Think what a sign on some 


—The sales psychology of these Foun- 
taine Fox “Toonerville” displays is that 
every “Toonervillite,” upon recognizing 
his favorite cartoon characters in store 
windows, will become merchandise con- 
scious. The merchandise will be Mazda 
Lamps, and sales will be Mazda sales— 
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of those hills would have done that day or even a little 
placard around the service station or a display in the dealer’s 
window. Motorists were just “out of luck.” They had to dig 
up the dealer and buy. Nobody was out selling. 


In recent years the national advertiser has given greater 
attention to the planning of window displays for the dealer. 
No doubt the frequent reiteration of such facts as these— 
“window space costs the average retailer 12 to 40 per cent of 
his rent” and “the average daily circulation of downtown 
windows in cities of 500,000 or over is 55,000” have brought 
most of us to a realization that retail windows represent a 
medium of tremendous value and that much of this space is 
free if we will but furnish the selling ideas and the necessary 
material to properly present them. Displays assume even 
greater importance in these times when the appropriations for 
other forms of advertising have been curtailed. 


And advertising agencies, too, are most cognizant of the 
opportunities window space presents to them in making their 
national campaigns more complete and more effective. If the 
ideas presented in the magazines, in the street cars, in the 
newspapers and other media are doing a good job, all the 
more reason why these same ideas should be applied to win- 
dow display. 


Advertising journals have stressed the importance of test 
campaigns. Test this, test that, test everything, they say. Be 
sure you’re right, then go ahead. Why can’t we apply this 
same bit of logic to the window display? Why not install 
different idea window displays and test the results obtained 
from them? Count the number of people who stop and look. 
Count the number who enter the store, and count the number 
of “Passers-Buy.” Then and only then can we begin to know 
which windows can be taken definitely out of the “order- 
taker” class and awarded the honorable title of “Salesman.” 


Someone TOOK THE WESTINGHOUSE MAZzDA 
LAMP OUT OF THE TERRIBLE TEMPERED 
MR. BANGS FAVORITE READING LAMP. 
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I; DISPLAYMEN’S thoughts have not turned to Spring 
displays, it’s about time. The month is February, and Spring 
displays are popping up all over the country. They’re new, 
they’re colorful, they’re original, they’re different, they’re 
Continental—they’re selling merchandise. 


THERE’S A NEW SWING 
TO FASHIONS 


There’s certainly a new swing to Spring fashions, and if 
this display will help accentuate that important fact, don’t 
you think it worthy of duplication? Some stores will prob- 
ably dublicate the swing effect with the swing in motion; 
such effects, of course, will develop the swing in the exact 
center of the window with the arc of the swing covering the 
entire background. A figure will sit in each swing. The 
three figures in the swings will be balanced by a group of 
three figures standing on the platform on the right of the 
window. 


YOU’RE LOOKING AT SOME OF THE 
SMARTEST NEW SPRING 
FABRIC PATTERNS 


The old theory that a fabric window is not effective if it 
doesn’t show drapes of goods over drapery stands certainly 
won’t “hold water” when compared with this display. Where 
“old style” fabric displays featured from twelve to eighteen 
pieces of material, this display features thirty-eight. It isn’t 
necessary to feature both plain and figured material, yet 
this display suggests such arrangement of goods. The figures 
will be dresses in garments made from the material shown in 
the display, or the figures can consist of cut-out fashions. 
The plaque each figure holds will suggest the fabric combina- 
tion for the garment, or should the figure display an actual 
garment, the plaque can suggest another color combination or 
pattern design. 


SPRING IS IN THE AIR 

A smart ensemble background design that will remind 
many buyers of new Spring merchandise that, “Now is the 
time to buy!” The entire display will be produced in Spring 
colors. 


LET IT RAIN 

You just know you will be selling rain wear in March and 
April. Why not let this display take care of your “April 
Shower” merchandise? It features rain coats, umbrellas, 
rain hats, rubbers. It can merchandise men’s wear, ladies’ 
wear or children’s wear. 


SHIRTS 

Of course this display is intended for a dynamic presen- 
tation of shirts. The cut-out figure can be reproduced in re- 
lief or can be painted flat on the background panel. 


FIXTURE SET-UPS 
Top set-up: A set-up for the fashion presentation of ready- 
to-wear. Six garments and accessories will be shown. Figures 
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in the swings can be placed straight front or into the center 
of the window. Swings can face straight front or on an 
angle. Watch your angles in this window. 

Bottom set-up: Arrangement of figures in fabric display 
form a straight line—paralleling the window glass. Every 
piece of merchandise is arranged facing straight front; there 
is no excuse for an odd angle in this presentation. 


SPRING FASHION SETTING 


Presenting a very smart, modern fashion setting. We sug- 
gest a dull silver background and window floor strips and sky 
in bright silver; modern grill in black; flower and foliage in 
pastel colors, green, blue, yellow, etc. The direct opposite 
in color can be achieved by producing the background, floor 
and grill in black; platform, floor strips and sky in silver, 
and foliage and flowers in pastel colors. 
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DISPLAY CO-ORDINATION 
By J. R. STEWART 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

BARKER BROS. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Crosest possible co-ordination with the merchandise de- 
partment has become of vital importance during these days 
when every display must have a miximum of selling force. 
In our organization, except in the most outstanding sale 
events, we do not show the low-priced sale units advertised, 
but rather, tie up directly with these events by showing better 
quality, higher priced units of the same type. For example, 
when $2.95 blankets are advertised, we show a window of 
finer blankets. We find this tends to raise the unit sale. 

In our sale windows we find we get best results from 
displays that are not over-crowded, but rather so arranged 
that the sale features can be really developed to give their 
full use and meaning as the customer would use them. With 
chairs, for example ... even in a sale window we would try 
to give each chair enough of a setting to suggest the effect 
it would give in the customer’s home, adding enough acces- 
sories to make the point. 

Even in the pressure of 1932 business, we cannot afford to 
overlook the fact that window displays are the public’s gauge 
of the merchandise a store carries. If the windows over- 
emphasize the low-price leaders, the impression of a cheap 
store will be the results. Be sure the windows mirror the 
whole character of the store merchandise. 


DEPENDABLE DISPLAY IDEAS 
By R. A. CORBIN 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

RADIN & KAMP 

FRESNO, CALIF. 


Wirn the knowledge that merchants are placing greater 
dependence for business stimulation upon the vitally impor- 
tant medium of the show window, displaymen must meet 
those conditions and inject into their displays the selling 
appeal that will result in the fulfillment of that confidence. 
Just as the baseball pitcher needs to “bear down” when the 
going is tough, so must the displayman call upon the extreme 
power of his ability that his displays shall be in the fore of 
all competition. 
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FLORAL 


—Display of desert plants. 
John Weiland, Evanston, 
Illinois— 


The small-store, small city displayman finds the need for 
less intricate, faster working ideas. The time element is of 
paramount importance, and the small display staff will have 
its hands full to execute the necessary window and interior 
programs. The display idea must be simplified if full time 
is to be used in the faultless display presentation of the goods. 

1933 display importance is a matter which every store 
should give due consideration. Display is the one agent that 
exerts the most potential possibilities for sales. The display- 
man’s success lies in his clear understanding of the window 
technique and his consideration of the reactions of his buy- 
ing public. 


CONTINENTAL DISPLAYS IN 1933 
By PAUL C. MASSEE 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

GEORGE LOWENSON AND SON 

PORTLAND, OREGON 


A YEAR of experience in Continental display is just behind 
us. We have concluded the pioneering stage and there is 
without doubt a golden opportunity for 1933 to be the great- 
est productive year ever known to the display profession. 
However, if we will face real facts, the first and perhaps the 
biggest job of the year is to aid in the reestablishment of 
public confidence in all forms of advertising. 

While we may say that window displays may be little 
affected in this regard, still it is no less the job of every 
alert displayman to lend his aid in this great task of dealing 
with a disillusioned public. 

It will demand the services of keen, competent men with 
a knowledge of all merchandising problems. No institution 
can afford to be without them or to trust this most vital 
publicity factor to untrained hands. 

The Continental idea gives us great opportunity for the 
attractive, intelligent installation of sales-producing displays. 
Displays must reflect a broader conception of merchandising 
principles; displays must be more informative; displays must 
have a direct sales appeal and must not stray too far from 
the fundamental principles of display advertising in a vain 
effort to put over a new idea. 

Let’s make 1933 a productive year. It is a year in which 
displaymen have the greatest opportunity ever afforded them 
to become valuable assets to the institutions they represent. 
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SCHOOL 


—School display. Designed 
by Ray Parks, display direc- 
tor, The Leavitt Stores 
Corp., Manchester, N. H.— 


OUR OPPORTUNITY IN 1933 
By WM. H. SCHARNINGHAUSEN 
DIRECTOR OF DISPLAY 

THE BON MARCHE 

SEATTLE, WASH. 


Tur year 1933 offers wonderful opportunities for the dis- 
playman to show originality and adaptability to meet chang- 
ing conditions. The feeling is rather widespread that we 
have reached the bottom of the depression and that things 
will probably improve somewhat during the year. 

But there is much uncertainty as to whether the im- 
provement will be slow or rapid, and as to whether people 
will be uneasy or optimistic. I feel that the development of 
a program for the entire year is more difficult than ever 
before. I believe that we will have to feel our way along 
and develop our plans as we go, taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities as they present themselves. Therefore, the display- 
man should be unusually alert during 1933. One thing I am 
perfectly sure of is that we should pay more attention to 
displays inside the store. This is a movement that gained 
impetus in 1932. 

This is a new field for the display department. It will 
be the battleground for more business in 1933. Of course, 
we will not neglect the windows—I don’t have to tell you 
how to decorate them; and I don’t have to tell you how to 
make interior displays (that is a question of professional 
technique)—but I do want to say a few words about getting 
the job done inside the store. It is not the displayman’s job 
to do the work, but it is his task to see that it is done. 

At the Bon Marche the display department is doing three 
things to keep this problem alive. First, we are conducting a 
class in interior display among the sales people. Second, we 
hold a series of conferences with our buyers, talking to them 
about new ideas for departmental displays. Third, we talk 
interior displays to anyone who will listen—the program is 
showing marvelous results. 

I know many displaymen will say, “This is not my job. 
If the executives want it done, let them issue the necessary 
orders.” That’s why so many displaymen fail to be execu- 
tives and leaders. ... Let every man remember that the job 
of display is not just to merchandise fine-looking windows; 
the display job is to sell merchandise. In the end, display 
will be judged by window results. Windows cannot do the 
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job alone in 1933; they must be supplemented by every pos- 
sible use of the displayer’s art on the exterior, in the win- 
dows and in the store. This means that the displayman must 
be somewhat of a speaker, a teacher and a salesman. He 
must know how to get his idea across. Business needs 
leadership, and display’s first job is to help put over a sales- 
building program. 


A NEW TYPE OF DISPLAY 


By LOTHAR DITTMAR 
DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 
THE D. M. READ CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


1932 HAS taught window display directors many lessons 
in retail selling through the proper merchandising of show 
windows. 1933 will demand that many displaymen revise 
their methods of display if they are to produce displays that 
sell rather than show. 

Intelligent selling through the eye is essential. Certain 
stores are producing this new type display, others are rapidly 
renovating their display styles to meet the requirements of 
new methods, while still other stores will be compelled to 
follow new window styles if they are to weather 1933 success- 
fully. 

Little need be said to distinguish these new displays. One 
can differentiate more easily by referring to one as the “old- 
fashioned” or the “pretty type” display and the other as “the 
1933 method of producing sales through modern window dis- 
play fundamentals.” 


THE PROGRESS OF DISPLAY 
By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 

DISPLAY COUNSELLER 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tur progress of window display is a certainty because the 
fundamental principles of display are definitely inter-related 
with those of distribution. Distribution is that very essential 
factor in the economic scheme of things which, when prop- 
erly and wisely managed, maintains the right balance between 
production and consumption. 

As long as there are people living in communities there 
will be retail stores to supply them; as long as there are 
retail stores there will be the need of display; and since there 
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LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR 


—Best & Co., New York City, 
are famous for their “Lili- 
putin” displays. Simplicity 
of display effects is descrip- 
tive of this presentation— 





will always be more retail stores in any community than are 
needed, there will be the consequent opportunity for display 
to make two sales where only one would have come naturally. 

The degree of progress in display, however, and the rapid 
or slow advancement in its field will depend in a considerable 
measure upon its main factors: 

1. The good sense and business foresight of display exec- 
utives and display operatives to correctly appraise display 
value and propertly apply display principles; to produce and 
to sell better displays. 

2. The unification of related and interdependent elements 
in the entire field of display to the end that strength and 
solidification may be obtained and used for the protection, 
promotion and progress of all its elements. 

Display should be completely and thoroughly organized 
before it undertakes the big job of trying to understand it- 
self, to govern itself and to promote its usefulness. Policies 
will have to be formulated, decided upon and adhered to 
collectively. 

One of the first things undertaken should be that of trying 
to make display more profitable, more practical and more 
dependable to the users of display. Perhaps display is al- 
ready profitable and practical enough? Then display users 
should be made more thoroughly aware of these facts! Only 
through organization can progress be achieved in a big way. 
This is demonstrated by the great progress that has been 
made with the relatively insignificant organization heretofore 
existent in the different divisions of the field of display. 


EYE-CATCHING SALES APPEAL 
By ROBERT R. BOWE 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

FANTLE BROS., INC. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


Tur late world-wide economic crisis—I say it thus because 
I’m optimistic—has been of great value to display. First: 
It has eliminated waste—an item of overhead considered un- 
important by many but found to be extremely important. 
Second: It has given displaymen versatility—building, re- 
building, disguising, educating him toward economy. Third: 
It has placed the displayman against a wall and given him a 
chance to fight his way out, and in this he has been more 
than successful. 

It has been my pleasure to prove, in a number of instances, 

































that clear-minded, practical optimism will pay. Knowing the 
public has placed a ban on successful selling through such 
mediums of “Special Sales,” “New Low Levels,” and various 
other sale phrases, it has been our problem to create a dif- 
ferent atmosphere for our special events. Therefore, out of 
the chaos of unusual circumstances came such successful 
events as “Handkerchief Boulevard,” “Hosiery Mardi Gras,” 
“Briday Week,” and others. For each of these events the 
spirit of optimism prevailed, and everyone was “sold” on the 
ideas. 

Eye-catching sales appeal must be presented in 1933. New 
effects must be used; display space must be revalued and 
displays merchandised accordingly. Selling is still a prob- 
lem, and with the trend of sales toward better merchandise, 
displays must be coordinated. I believe in “Dignified Bally- 
hoo”—if merchandise events can be designated by such a 
name. Unusual stunts cause unusual comments. To illus- 
trate this point may I ask why, in South Dakota, we hear 
comments on the successful merchandise promotions of well- 
known eastern stores? It’s news, newsy enough to circulate 
throughout the entire country. Perhaps the average display- 
man is like myself. ... I’m not in a position to create coun- 
try-wide news, but I have a city to be city-wide in, a state 
to be state-wide in. 1933 displays will mean great things for 
displaymen with enthusiasm. 1933 is our opportunity to show 
the retail world that displays sell merchandise. 


DISPLAYS GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
By L. E. WILLIAMS 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

THE TUERKE MERCANTILE CO. 

FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Tue future contains display’s greatest opportunity. .Con- 
ditions are changing; displays must change, and the way to 
this change has been shown. ... Due to disruptive business 
conditions, display has made very definite demands, and con- 
structive window merchandising has been ignored to a very 
great extent in problems of the moment. In 1933 it will be 
the duty of every displayman to merchandise displays that 
sell, and as the new trend is very definite the displayman 
must first “know” that trend and then “sell” it to the store. 
Constructive display methods have always been very difficult 
to understand and master, and even more difficult to sell— 
we are so often too lax in our acceptance of the new, too 
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LUGGAGE 


—Display of vacation lug- 
gage. Designed by A. J. 
Roeder, display director, 
Wm. H. Block Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.— 


satisfied with things as they are. The Continental technique 
is the most constructive window development that display has 
ever had the opportunity of presenting. It’s going to mean a 
new order of display; are you going to be on the “band 
wagon ?” 


DYNAMIC DISPLAYS FOR 1933 
By C. WALTER JOHNSON 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

DICKSON-IVES CO. 

ORLANDO, FLA. 


Because of its low cost and high sales value, display will 
be one of the most potent factors in successful retail store 
merchandising in 1933. 

Simple, dynamic displays with the “doo-dads” and “fussi- 
ness” forgotten will produce merchandise sales; and since 
profit making is the prime motive of every store, the display 
director becomes one of the store’s most important executives. 

The retail merchandise establishments having definite co- 
operation between competent buyers and able displaymen will 
lead the race to sales in 1933—and heaven help those who 
lack this cooperation. 


DISPLAY FOR SELLING POWER 


By R. K. HENRY 
DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 
EFRID’S DEPT. STORE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


I BELIEVE that display for 1933 must have more art, not 
for art’s sake but art for selling power and the maintenance 
of quality. . . . In the face of present business conditions this 
may sound startling, particularly to those who have become 
frightened in the last few years and have more or less 
“junked” displays for the sake of immediate volume, yet I 
am certain that a survey will reveal that those who have con- 
tinued to present quality merchandise at a price have gained 
mountains of prestige. 

Customers’ comments, in thousands of towns throughout 
the country, might be classified in two groups: 

1. “I’m glad we have a few good stores left!” 

2. “Isn’t it a shame this store has become so ‘junky?’ It 
used to be such a nice store!” . . . Customers still like qual- 
ity merchandise. 

When I say “art for selling power,” I mean, “The display 
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must create a desire for possession.” Most prospective cus- 
tomers still have dormant desires, but it takes more display 
to arouse them. 

It is the display that has enough art, enough unusualness, 
to arouse the desire within the customer—and yet is practical 
enough to appeal to his common sense and inform him that 
he is really getting more for his money that ever before— 
that is successful. A two-dollar price on a five-dollar shirt 
will sell some shirts to some customers. But if the shirts are 
so displayed to make a man feel that he needs shirts, and if 
the display goes further to show him that these shirts have 
all the qualities of a five-dollar shirt, he buys and so will 
many others, 


CONTINENTAL WINDOW DISPLAY 
By WALTER Z. GRAHAM 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

LEW HUBBARD 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Tur “Continental” display technique will hold its place 
in displays in 1933. American displaymen will perfect and 
develop a style more suited to American window merchan- 
dising. This new display style develops merchandise sim- 
plicity—a fundamental seldom in evidence in windows these 
past few years. Once a displayman departs from old Amer- 
ican window methods, studies the new technique, and develops 
it for his windows, he will find the “Continental” technique 
not only an easier way to display but a more effective and 
attractive method. Every American displayman should resort 
to “Continental” window display merchandising. 


WINDOWS BRING THEM IN 
By W. K. McGEE 

DISPLAY DIRECTOR 

THE L. H. FIELD CO. 

JACKSON, MICH. 


Arrer experiencing the year 1932, can doubt remain in 
any merchant’s mind regarding the exact valuation of window 
display? And appreciating window value as we do, what 
valuation should be placed on interior displays? But few 
stores have made appreciable headway in interior display. 
Must we continue to believe that by “taking care of the 
windows, the interior will take care of itself?” Can a cus- 
tomer be satisfied entirely when on entering the store whose 
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window display aroused her interest she finds herself in an 
asmosphere so foreign to the display that contrast forces her 
to relinquish her interest in the goods? 

. Interior display, perhaps, to certain displaymen and mer- 
chants does not seem worthy of definite effort, but I am con- 
vinced that its value is underestimated. We have made fairly 
definite progress in window display, but how far have most 
of us gotten with interior display? Attractive interior dis- 


plays with shop effects, attractive selling spots, head-on dis-. 


plays, colorful merchandise arrangements with plenty of light, 
neat posterized messages on ledges suggest but few of the 
possibilities of display in the interior. Interest must be cre- 
ated in the interior as well as in the windows. When your 
window and interior displays reflect merchandise interest the 
customer is much more likely to buy. ... At this time when 
most of us are trying to get our house “in order,” let’s apply 
that same “order” to display. 


IMPORTANCE OF DISPLAYS 
By ERIC J. OSTROM 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 
KLOPFENSTEIN’S 

SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jupcinc from window display assistance in producing 
merchandise sales in 1932, sometimes without the aid of an 
advertisement, their true importance as a vital factor in re- 
tail merchandising is being recognized. This recognition will 
lead eventually to better window appropriations, and better 
appropriations will enable window display to do an even 
better merchandising job. When display recognition is posi- 
tive, definite reward will come to those members of the dis- 
play fraternity who have worked so unselfishly toward its 
development and promotion. 

Continental displays will in time become the accepted style 
of window merchandising. When this new technique is thor- 
oughly understood and is used correctly, its selling power 
will prove unlimited. 1933 will develop these new display 
ideas, and with the event of better business, displays will 
truly be capable of “stepping out.” 

Time has made quite a change in displaymen. Ideas are 
concealed no longer. Displaymen discuss their problems with 
one another. This is as it should be. Regardless of any in- 
dividual’s ability or knowledge of display, contact with 
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LINENS 


—Thanksgiving linen display. 
Designed by J. R. Stewart, 
display director, Barker 
Bros., Los Angeles, Calif.— 


fellow-associates is broadening. The experience of others 
is our greatest lesson. 


A NEW DEAL FOR DISPLAY 
By EDW. S. ARKOW 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

STEINBACK CO. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Tue last twenty years have witnessed the transition of the 
displayman from a “Window Dresser” to a highly specialized 
technician. ... The advent of modernism brought him into 
contact with great artists, architects, interior decorators, and 
industrial designers. ... He became an authority in these 
fields and the “golden period” of 1926-29 saw his greatest 
decorative achievements. 

Then came the debacle of 1929 and its logical aftermath, 
resulting in a decided setback in all the grand things he 
planned. Beset on all sides by the cutting of appropriations, 
personnel, overnight changes in store policy, constant ham- 
mering at sale windows, and other unexpected contingencies, 
he has emerged a better man and has profited greatly by his 
experiences. The difficult situations of 1932 have given birth 
to a new kind of displayman. This man will be a specialist 
in display advertising. His increased knowledge and under- 
standing of the store’s immediate needs will result in the 
transformation of a window into a living advertisement. The 
economic reconstruction and readjustment programs for 1933 
should prove an inspiration for him in his own plans and 
will bring him into closer contact with his superiors. 

Posterized technique ...the Continental trend will be 
more widely and intelligently employed. Flat, contrasting 
colors, simple rhythmic lines, personalized copy, and forceful 
merchandise grouping will be his forte. 

I believe that 1933 will prove to be a revelation in simple, 
intelligent, “quickly understood” windows. 


SELLING THROUGH DISPLAYS 
By JACK W. SNEDDEN 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

JACOBS & LEVY 

RICHMOND, VA. 


Ir IS my earnest belief that within the next few years a 
displayman will be considered a store’s greatest asset. Win- 
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dow displays will play an increasingly important part in the 
restoration of customer confidence—not only in the store, in 
the community and the country. ... With price reductions 
still of paramount importance, retail establishments must 
merchandise better goods and displaymen must feature the 
quality aspects of the goods in the windows—the windows 
must reflect quality, quality merchandise that will sell... . 
Displaymen will meet competition—more now than ever 
before—and the job of display will grow more difficult as the 
year progresses. But it is this opportunity to prove the worth 
of displays that should urge displaymen to accomplish their 
best display job. 


IMPORTANCE OF 1933 DISPLAYS 
By GRADY MERRIMAN 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

ELLIS STONE & CO. 

GREENSBORO, N. C. 


1933 ... AND ail displaymen look to a new year with 
new hope in that field. Yes, the past three years has been a 
trying period for the displayman; budgets slashed, salaries 
cut, and employers demanding more and more of display. 
But I really believe the years of depression have their virtues 
and advantages. The display profession has survived the 
most rigid test of all time ...and has come through with 
flying colors. Good displays have proved their real worth 
and every good displayman has risen higher in his employer’s 
estimation. 

On the other hand, where is the irresponsible displayman 
of a few years ago? He has either been “made over” into 
a dependable man or eliminated because he couldn’t “stand 
the gaff.” I think displaymen will agree that there are more 
clean-cut, worthy men on the job today than ever before. 
My employers, recognizing the importance of display, have 
not cut our display budget one atom; rather, economies are 
practiced in other parts of the store in order to maintain 
the highest possible standard of displays. “Better Displays 
Pay.” 


LET’S KEEP A STEP AHEAD 
By A. MATZER 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

THALHIMER BROS. 

RICHMOND, VA. 


1932 ...A DEPRESSION year that has proved a year 
of wonderful achievements for most of us in the game of 
selling through displays. 1932 made us work; it developed 
many display situations that we, at one time, would have 
called impossible. 

1933 .. . With business improving slowly, the natural dis- 
play reaction in retai! stores is for better windows—-windows 
that will prove even more productive; windows that will sell 
merchandise. 

Displaymen, look to your laurels. Keep a siep ahead and 
you’re bound to make good in 1933. 


WINDOW DISPLAY MEDICINE 
By VERNON D. NADEN 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

ZION DEPT. STORE 

ZION, ILL. 


Dispray has been aroused; its rightful position in the 
merchandising world has been recognized; it is asserting 
itself as a profession rather than a mere “put and take” win- 
dow trimmer’s league. Window displays in the past have 
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meant a lot of hard work—to be finished as soon as possible. 
Hard work is still an important factor, but “to take a pill one 
must have water,” and the water with display today is study. 

Store windows must create sales—that is their aim—yet it 
seems as though few displaymen recognize windows as sales 
productive. Today, with the merchandise world facing great 
sickness—the depression—displays must take a pill to coun- 
teract this malady. An analysis of the pill’s ingredients re- 
veals intelligent and completely planned displays. A display 
today without those factors is as out of date as the first 
automobile ... that goes for displaymen, too, and with all 
due respect for Ben Bernie, “so help me!” 

If there was ever an opportune time for displaymen to 
show their true colors, it is right now. The display profes- 
sion has everything to gain or everything to lose. We hold 
the stone that killed Goliath, so let’s beat conditions with 
windows that sell. There is a goal to reach; the fight has 
just begun. The finish will prove that display is every mer- 
chant’s right-hand man. 


DRAMATIZE MERCHANDISE IN 1933 
By WM. ARINOW 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

THE JOHN SHILLITO Co. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Tue displayman of today fills one of the most difficult re- 
tail positions. His windows reflect his store, and like a mir- 
ror they reflect the progressiveness of his retail organization. 
Many definite window changes have been made during the 
past two years. New display principles are involved and 
success in display is determined by the individual’s ability. 
The smart displayman of today is the man who studies mer- 
chandise, who merchandises windows to sell goods and who 
doesn’t worry about the cost of new window equipment. 

Displaymen shouldn’t neglect their store’s interior. When 
certain feature merchandise is shown in a window, direct 
tie-up can be effected only when displays of the same goods 
are “spotted” not only in the department but at strategic 
points throughout the entire store. I believe certain definite 
display space on each floor should be devoted to “feature” 
merchandise from other departments. Such displays will 
prove tremendously profitable. 

I do not favor the seasonable changing of window back- 
grounds. The smart displayman designs a set of neutral dis- 
plays and with the assistance of background accessories and 
incidental set-pieces presents a front throughout an entire 
year that is distinctly different for every promotion. Such a 
front, to be successful, demands positive cooperation between 
display, merchandise, sales and advertising heads ... you 
couldn’t expect the advertising manager to prepare intelligent 
ads without merchandise information; what are window dis- 
plays other than actual merchandise presentations? 


THE FUTURE AND PROSPERITY 
By EVERETT W. QUINTRELL 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

THE ELDER & JOHNSTON CO. 

DAYTON, OHIO 


Tue old saying, “Prosperity is just around the corner” has 
been ballyhooed so much that a person hesitates before pre- 
dicting about the future. However, encouraging reports are 
coming in from all parts of the United States which seem to 
point to a brightening of the business skies. 

There has been a noticeable improvement in the banking 
as well as the industrial situation. Many banks which closed 
during this slump have reopened. ... The automobile in- 





dustry has noticed a larger demand for cars. This is very 
encouraging, for, with the increased sale of motor cars, there 
will be a greater demand for steel as well as other necessary 
equipment. ... Retail stores are expecting a substantial in- 
crease in their sales in 1933, and with the return of public 
confidence we should see a decided turn for the better. 

While the return to prosperity conceded by the nation’s 
forecasters is exceedingly bright, we should not be too opti- 
mistic, for it will be a slow climb and will take the co- 
operation of every loyal citizen of our country. ... There- 
fore, let us, as displaymen, put our shoulders to the wheel 
and work for a bigger and better business for our stores. 
Our job is just what we make it, whether it be in times of 
depression or in times of prosperity. 


PRESTIGE LOST—REGAINED 
By E. L. WESTBROOK 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

ALEX LOEB, INC. 

MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Tus peaceful revolution of price slashing, salary reducing 
and budget cutting has left its mark on the display depart- 
ment. Merchants have been forced to “follow suit or renege,” 
and in the game of sales he who reneges pays with prestige. 
Prestige cannot be regained in a day, and it can only be 
maintained by efficiency in all departments. 

We, of course, are most concerned with the prestige of 
display, and it is this prestige that has suffered most at the 
hands of “Demon Depression.” Reduced display appropria- 
tions have led displays in but one direction, down; display 
reorganization and recognization must come slow. Display 
standards must be regained, and alert displaymen, recogniz- 
ing the demands that 1933 will make, are digging ever deeper 
into the new order of display merchandising. The new order 
of displays must present a new face to the ever-expectant 
public—the public through whose eyes display was created, 
and the public through whose eyes retail display identity is 
positive. 
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UTILITIES 


—Raymond Martin, display 
director, Consolidated Gas 
Co., N. Y. C., demonstrates 
the effectiveness of utility 
displays without the utility— 


WINDOW DISPLAY IN 1933 
By SAM B. GOINS 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

THE M. M. COHN CO. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Wuy not make “quality” the keynote of “Displays for 
1923?” ... not meaning elaborate settings that will over- 
shadow the merchandise shown, but smart, clean-cut unit 
trims against a simple setting that will emphasize the quality 
and style feature of the commodity shown. 

The public has learned that inferior goods, poorly manu- 
factured, wears out quickly, and is not economical at any 
price; shopping has become more discriminating; every hard- 
earned dollar must do as much work as possible, all of 
which tends to give added circulation to your displays. 

Take full advantage of this by keeping your trims “just 
a step ahead.” Create that desire to buy, not tomorrow or 
up the street, but now and in your own store. Utilize every 
inch of your front to good advantage. Keep it looking 
prosperous. 


SOLVING DISPLAY PROBLEMS 


By J. L. DEXTER 
DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 
J. M. HARTLEY & SON CO. 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


Revotutionary ideas are the result of uncertainties 
and I believe every reader of DISPLAY WORLD will agree 
that many real display ideas have been developed during the 
past few years. Ideas that have not only proved their worth 
but ideas that have proved indicative of definite display prog- 
ress. Experience is the world’s best teacher, and it has a 
peculiar habit of appearing in times of stress and demonstrat- 
ing the practicability of new, sound fundamentals. The dis- 
playman recognizing the change and developing a new set of 
display methods has held his place in the world of display 
and has more than accomplished his purpose in the mainte- 
nance of display prestige. ... The problems that face dis- 
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DR. WEST’S 


—Model installation display. 
Created by Fisher Display 
Service, Inc., Chicago, I1l.— 


playmen in 1933 can best be solved by the continuance of 
constructive display techniques, and by the production of 
saner, more simple, more original, more attractive and more 
productive displays. 


BETTER MERCHANDISE DISPLAY 
By W. L. McCURRY 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

THE HEARNE DRY GOODS CO., LTD. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Business conditions in 1931 and 1932 forced the merchant 
to admit that the show window was his best medium of mer- 
chandise presentation. These same conditions featured price 
and crowded windows in excess of usual display methods, 
but price in 1933 will not prove the best selling point; people 
want better merchandise even though it cost a little more. 

Display, in 1933, faces the Continental display technique— 
the greatest medium for intelligent display merchandising 
that has ever been devised. Merchandise your displays with 
a selling plan in mind; feature the “points” of the goods and 
windows in 1923 will prove a store’s greatest medium of pub- 
licity and sales. “American-Continental” displays (Am-Co) 
offer unlimited possibilities for display variation and attrac- 
tiveness. at a small cost; displays following this new tech- 
nique will prove productive in 1933. 


TREND TOWARD PROPER DISPLAYS 
By T. WILLARD JONES 

DIRECTOR OF DISPLAYS 

PHELPS SHOE CO., LTD. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 


In THE year 1933 we are to see an even stronger trend to- 
ward proper merchandise displays. With budgets cut in both 
display and advertising departments, the display director 
must take great care and give exceptional thought to dis- 
plays in order to produce attractive and productive windows 
with a minimum of cost. . . . Continental displays—the great- 
est single display development in years—will, when properly 
used, assure the displayman of attractive displays that can 
be merchandised within the budget. 

Displaymen, during the coming year, must band closer 
together. They must cooperate with their local display club, 
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sectional display group and national association—the I. A. 
D. M. By doing this, better contact can be had with display- 
conscious individuals and personal, local and national dis- 
play problems will be assured a solution. 


ANALYZE SCIENTIFICALLY 


By C. C. BATSON 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
S. D. M. A. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Disptaymen in 1933 must take advantage of every new 
display idea. Constructive developments must be watched, 
studied, mastered and applied in regular window merchan- 
dising work. Displaymen must recognize the importance of 
scientifically analyzing displays. The individual’s familiarity 
with new display methods will prove his ability to merchan- 
dise his displays with the maximum “buyer” appeal. Such 
displays will sell merchandise; such displaymen, capable of 
such window presentation, will uphold the power of the dis- 
play at the “Point-of-Purchase.” 





THE USE OF FELT 
FOR DISPLAY 

Displaymen have always found felt an ideal material to 
use in the development of store and window displays. It has 
the advantage of quality, beauty, width, color and it will not 
fade readily nor will the edges ravel. It is used for covering 
floors, platforms, complete backgrounds or smaller settings. 
It is used for display mats, pillows and drapes. Thousands 
of decorative ideas can be developed with the aid of felt, 
especially the new poster style decorations, silhouettes and 
appliques. 

The Western Felt Works, 4029-4117 Ogden Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., have demonstrated the practicability of this mate- 
rial for window use in a 16-page booklet. The booklet illus- 
trates and explains: How To Cover Panels and Platforms; 
Felt Used For Mats, Rugs and Window Floors; Felt Used 
For Cut-out Borders; Felt-Covered Window Blocks and Plat- 
forms; Panels and Screens of Felt; Felt Silhouettes and Ap- 
pliques; Complete Window Settings of Felt; How to Decor- 
at Felt; Examples of Windows in Felt and the Use of Cut-out 
Felt Letters. You can secure a copy of this booklet by writ- 
ing the Western Felt Works. 
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NEW MATERIALS, PRODUCTS AND NEW USES 
EXHIBITION DRAWS LARGE AUDIENCE 

The novel character of the exhibition of new materials, 
new products and new uses assembled by the National alli- 
ance of Art and Industry attracted large audiences. Many 
of the important industries of the country exhibited both 
basic materials and novel products which have recently been 
developed from these materials. The exhibit was rich in 
suggestions for the designer on the look out for new mediums, 
the decorator seeking novel materials adapted to the purposes 
of modern living; the business man in search of possibilities, 
or, in fact to anyone who enjoys seeing novel “gadgets”— 
which include household materials from furnaces, sinks, ven- 
tilating and air conditioning equipment to beverage mixers 
and fascinating electrical what-nots. 

In the metal section a burnished copper sheet rolled as 
thin as paper shown by the American Brass Company at- 
tracted admiration, as did beautiful panels of enameled stain- 
less steel from the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company; 
and an assortment of small decorative objects in colored 
aluminum which suggest many new uses to which this at- 
tractive new medium could be adapted. A colored wood 
known as “Taos,” shown by Willard, Hawes and Company 
comes in both plain and multicolored effects—the coloration 
being done in the living tree by nature itself—ingeniously 
aided by human intervention. The field of plastics was well 
represented by Bakelite; General Plastics’ exhibit of devel- 
opments using “Durez”’ and “Plaskon” objects shown by 
the Toledo Synthetic Products Company; the Corning Glass 
Company exhibited developments in architectural glass. 


PACKAGES OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 

How the depression has stimulated ingenuity of package 
design and originality in re-design will be shown at the 
Third Packaging, Packing and Shipping Exposition which 
will be held next March at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. The national packaging show is being held in con- 
junction with a week’s program devoted to packaging, pack- 
ing and shipping technique, also to be held at the Pennsyl- 
vania under the auspices of the American Management Asso- 
ciation. 

Cartons, wrappers, bottles, tubes, boxes, literally by the 
thousands, will exemplify the vital importance of careful 
packaging in the business of today. Theftproof, waterproof 
and air-tight packages, packages of paper, glass, wood, metal, 
plastic and transparent cellulose will be displayed by ma- 
terial, package, container and packaging manufacturers, and 
those engaged in the development and provision of packing 
and shipping equipment and supplies. Exhibits will include 
counter display containers designed by leading advertisers, 
boxes which cannot be opened by any burglar’s kit, displays 
of collapsible tubes, waxed paper and foils of every 
description. 

The display of the Cleveland Container Company will 
include paper tubes, spiral and lap wound used as thread 
protectors, packing devices, winding cores, radio and con- 
denser tubes, dielectric tubes for electric field, paper candles, 
window displays tubes and for Zoo-A-Log sets, the new toy 
.... Robert Gair will exhibit corrugated board with colored 
liners used in shipping case construction; new types of car- 
tons, display stands, shipping containers, All the exhibits 
will show the progress made in artistic and structural de- 
sign. ... General Plastics will display the most recent con- 
tainer made from “Durez,” a thermo-setting, molding com- 
pound used to make packages for pens, watches, jewelry, 
powder and manicure sets, moulded jars, counter display 
stands, sign frames. 
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SIEGEL INTRODUCES ARTICULATED 
MANNEQUQINS 

Inasmuch as “articulated mannequins” are not likely to be 
understood or appreciated, let us first explain the meaning of 
the word “articulate.” It is defined as: “To divide into 
joints.” That definition is exactly what Siegel has done with 
these new mannequins. They, in other words, are articulated 
as a human body and are unquestionably the greatest manne- 
quin development of the age. Imagine, if you can, the con- 
struction and use of these new figures. Imagine the poses 
that can be obtained. Imagine a mannequin that really 
stands, leans, sits; that does almost anything but walk and 
talk, 

These mannequins have a separate articulated lower part, 
legs, which are attached to the rigid upper part of the body. 
There are also a pair of articulated arms. The jointed parts 
are made of metal and are built for wear and tear. The 
mannequins are made of unbreakable composition. 


TENNANT FLOAT WINS SWEEPSTAKES 
IN “SNOWMANIA” PARADE 

The glittering “Snowmania” parade that traversed the 
heart of Portland, Oregon’s business district during the night 
of January 21, brought exclamations of delight from the spec- 
tators. The grand sweepstakes prize was awarded to the 
Meier & Frank Co. entry. This entry was designed by Dis- 
play Director Malcolm Tennant. It contained a very realistic, 
in fact real, snow scene. Seven girls, clad in the newest win- 
ter sports costumes, surrounded a huge snow man. The float 
was “spotted” with real fir trees. The parade was illuminated 
with red flares. 





SCHWARZ WITH ART 
PROCESS DISPLAYS 

Barton E. Schwarz, for the past five years with Ivel Dis- 
plays, Inc., has joined the staff of Art Process Displays, Inc., 
in a sales capacity. Mr. Schwarz has had fourteen years of 
experience in the advertising field, and was previously asso- 
ciated with the Federal Advertising Agency and the D. Emil 
Klein Cigar Company. 

In his association with Art Process Displays, Inc., Mr. 
Schwarz will be in a position to service his accounts in both 
the silk screen display field, and the high-spot and exhibit 
field, thus rendering a complete display service to national 
and local advertisers. 


JOSEPH DEUTSCH PASSES ON 

Joseph Deutsch, founder and president of Edwards and 
Deutsch Lithographing Company, Chicago, died at Westley 
Memorial Hospital after an emergency operation for appen- 
dicitis. He was 67 years old. Mr. Deutsch was one of the 
best known figures in the lithographic and outdoor advertis- 
ing fields. He served three terms as president of the National 
Association of Employing Lithographers, and was leader in 
the campaign which raised $750,000 for the founding of the 
Lithographic Technical Association, a trade research institu- 
tion in Cincinnati. 








MARTIN E. SMEBY 

We regret the passing of Martin E. Smeby, one of the 
“grand men” of display. Mr. Smeby, with his brother Lars, 
founded the Smeby School of window display in Minneapolis 
in 1908, and the constructive work sponsored by their organi- 
zation has established their leadership in this field. Lars 
Smeby will continue the work of the school, assisted by his 
two sons, Norman and Harold. Martin was 59 years old. He 
is survived by his widow, two brothers and one sister. 
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THE NEW ART OF DISPLAY 


(Continued from page 3) 


are, as a rule, easier and less costly to create. They may 
take a little more ingenuity and figuring, but in the end their 
simplicity is not only refreshing, but, what is more important, 
they sell more merchandise. 

The recent vogue for the use of paper tubes in display 
work has gone far toward making the new International Art 
both practical and inexpensive. In the first place the simple 
fact that paper tubes are curved gives them a tremendous ad- 
vantage over other types of display materials in the matter 
of creating the illusion of blending-softness. The curved line 
has always been more pleasing to the eye than the straight 
line, even though it may be lost by the eye more easily and 
quickly for the very reason that it doesn’t seem to lead to 
any place in particular. 

But that’s the very thing that the new art tries todo. And 
for use in building up supporting members, for subduing the 
harsh lines of building construction, for filling the sharp and 
ugly corners at the backs of windows, and for cutting down 
the feeling of vastness in large windows, paper tubes are the 
simplest and easiest of all materials to use. Their sym- 
metry and curved surfaces offer no optical hurdles to jump. 
Just as the Grecian column was more beautiful and graceful 
than the harsh, square pillars of the Mayans, so can tubes 
soften the lines of the square supporting columns which 
builders are so prone to leave in such inconvenient places in 
windows and throughout the store. 

Then, too, the very curve that lets the glance of the eye 
slip off so easily and gently, can be made to carry the same 
glance directly to the object on display. For example, when 
a paper tube is cut in two length-wise and shelves intruded 
on the concave surface, the graceful, curving sides draw the 
eye irresistably to the featured merchandise. This is par- 
ticularly valuable in the case of those smaller pieces of mer- 
chandise which are all too often lost in the wide open spaces 
of large windows. 

Again, the flexibility of paper tubes make them extremely 
valuable in creating artistic “sales” windows. Simply by cut- 
ting the tubes to the desired length, standing them on end 
and placing a board over the top, they become a most service- 
able display stand and one which, when covered with a cover- 
ing which blends harmoniously into the background scheme, 
will not for an instant distract the attention of the observer 
away from the merchandise it is holding. Used in the same 
way, but with a frosted glass shelf, and by placing an electric 
light inside the tube, a soft light may be diffused over the 
object on display with an exquisite and sometimes startling 
effect, but an effect always that will focus the window-gazer’s 
attention on the merchandise to be sold. 

The paper tubes can be covered with the modern deco- 
rative papers, with felts, velours, leatherettes, oil cloth, or 
most any other pliable substance. Plastic paints, metal or 
paper bands or strips can be used to very effective advan- 
tage. And the more ambitious window display artist can 
produce, with the aid of a sharp stencil knife or Cutawl ma- 
chine, design effects which are both unique and attention- 
compelling. 

There are dozens of other ways in which to utilize paper 
tubes in window display work to create the illusory effect 
desired. No other display material has quite the same flexi- 
bility or can be used in so many ways. But most important 
of all, their curved surfaces put paper tubes in a class all by 
themselves when it comes to the newer trend for the “now 
you see it, now you don’t” type of window display fixture and 
background. 
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WALL BOAR D 


¢ TUBES 


FOR MODERN CREATIONS IN 
WINDOW DISPLAY 





Powerful Eye Appeal 


Since the inauguration of the display window no 
style of background design has been so dynamic, so 
beautiful, yet simple, as the new mode shown in the 
illustration above. Fifth Avenue and State Street 
display managers are shouting their approval for 
CLEVELAND WALL BOARD TUBES—so easy 
to use, so simple to install—yet only slightly affect- 
ing their appropriations. 


Economical 


4 


STANDARD SETS 


1 


Assortment of eight tubes 
(diameters 1”, 2”, 4”, 6”, 8”, 
10”, 12”, and 14”) in six-foot 
lengths—$4.85 f.o.b. Cleve- 
land. 


3 


Same as set No. 2, but in 
nine-foot lengths—$9.90 f.o.b. 
Cleveland. 


Additional Discs 


Diameters: 4%4”...... 3c each 
Os eu ka: 4c each 
Lega 5c each 
|” ee 6c each 


2 


Assortment of six tubes 
(diameters 6”, 8”, 10’, 12”, 
14”, and 16%”) in six-foot 
lengths—$6.65 f.o.b. Cleve- 
land. 


4 


Assortment of five tubes (di- 
ameters 4”, 6”, 8”, 10” and 
12”) in  three-foot lengths 
with ten discs, 2 of each di- 
ameter—$3.25 f.o.b. Cleveland. 


Diameters: 12%”..... 8c each 
5 ge lle each 
1634”.....14c each 


Sold only in dozen assts. 


Write for complete details and suggestions 


for uses of tubes 


MUTUAL SALES CO. 


310 LAKESIDE AVE. 


CLEVELAND . 


- - OHIO 





National distributors for CLEVELAND display tubes 
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TRIMMING WINDOWS 


It will indeed be wise for every displayman to follow Carl 
H. Schank’s advice and conduct a personal inventory. The 
displayman is certainly intensely concerned with merchandis- 
ing problems of the day, problems which in size, in scope, and 
in importance have seldom if ever before confronted window 
display merchandisers. The displayman must be equipped to 
produce windows that will “sell.” His progress during the 
next few years will be governed entirely by his “window 
sales” ability. He must not be content to just “trim” win- 
dows—an obsolete term. That phrase, “trimming windows,” 
is the one outstanding chancre in the profession of display. 
Too many displaymen approach the job of window merchan- 
dising from the angle of, “An empty window and a bunch of 
merchandise.” 


WINDOWS MUST SELL GOODS 


Trimmed windows won’t sell goods in 1933. Trimmed 
windows didn’t sell goods in 1932. Windows have got to be 
more than “trimmed.” Windows must be merchandised. 
That is why Mr. Schank’s formula for successful “sales” dis- 
plays is so important. What is your answer to his, “Are we 
just ‘smart young men’ who have deluded ourselves into be- 
lieving we are the ‘Put-it-over-Boys,’ or are we sound, prac- 
tical business men who know how to get business through dis- 
play?” 1933 displays must be aggressive. 1933 displays must 
produce, that’s what the merchant will expect. 
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DISPLAY COOPERATION 

If the displayman hasn’t the cooperation of the advertising 
and merchandising departments—which cooperation will en- 
able him to produce the kind of windows that will sell—he 
has only himself to blame. If he does not know display, if 
he has not kept up to date, he, of course, cannot merchandise 
wodern windows—and modern windows today are not classi- 
fied in terms “futuristic’—that classification of display died 
with the “boom.” The advertising and merchandising heads 
in every store are continually “selling” their “sales producing 
ability.” Theirs is a never-ending development of new ideas. 
Why should display, the most important phase of retail sell- 
ing, be exempt from this selling job? Display isn’t exempt. 
It is the successful displayman who is continually developing 
“sales” ideas for his windows. 


DISPLAY WISDOM 


“Whooping it up has not brought business increases, but 
has reacted as a nasty boomerang—destroying customer con- 
fidence and goodwill. It has been proved that if merchandise 
is displayed in a simple, direct, confidence-inspiring manner, 
with its story plainly told and devoid of competitive biatan- 
cies, that, surprising as it may seem, people will be attracted 
and they will buy.” 
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ECONOMY? 


There is a line of demarkation where economy ceases to 
be a virtue. In the business of installed window displays the 
progress that has been made in recent years in raising stand- 
ards, developing systematic handling and providing for 100 
per cent checkup, has elevated the business to the point where 
it can take rank with any other merchandising or advertising 
service that is provided for the advertiser. 

The leading display service companies have been respon- 
sible for this development, which has been accomplished at 
not little cost and effort. These leaders have at the same time 
built up trustworthy enterprises, adequately financed, and 
have made possible for the advertiser an assured standard of 
service and satisfaction that has lifted window display instal- 
lation as an advertising medium out of the realm of specula- 
tion. 

Being primarily an advertising and merchandising service, 
window display installation’s value to the advertiser depends 
to the greatest extent upon the manner and method of those 
entrusted with display contracts. The placing of this respon- 
sibility into the hands of an unknown displayman because he 
devoutly promises to do as good a job as the established 
service company at a lower price can in most cases result 
only in disappointment with resulting disparagement of the 
installation business as a whole. 

Economy is the watchword of all business today, but cer- 
tainly there is a rational limit where this practice ceases to 
be a virtue. A national survey of cost per installation made 
by a well-known advertiser nearly a year ago indicated that 
the average cost per installation was at a level that could 
hardly allow a fair profit to the installation company. Chisel- 
ing for lower prices by threatening to place contracts with 
unknown and irresponsible installers will tend to break down 
a highly organized business and finally destroy the goodwill 
of the dealer, who today willingly cooperates with the adver- 
tiser because of the satisfactory understanding and service 
that has been fostered by the leading display service com- 
panies throughout the country? 

Business today needs to make every advertising effort 
more and more powerful; it dare not destroy or even lessen 
the power of any merchandising service. 
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bisces Provides 


By ANITA ARMSTRONG 
ASTROLOGER 


PISCES: THE FISHES 
FEBRUARY 21 TO MARCH 21 


Tuese people are restless, inclined to be pessimistic and 
very critical of their own efforts. They are poetical, dreamy 
and mystical. They are slow to confide or to make friends. 
Those born between March 7 and 20 are having a very un- 
settled time right now; just sit tight and avoid rocking the 
boat if you expect to land safely. 


THE NEW MOON 


The New Moon brings a decided upset in foreign affairs. 
This will bring the United States into the limelight which 
is likely to result in unpleasant affairs unless tact and poise 
is shown. ... If you have a friend in the underworld, make 
the most of it, as you are pretty sure to need him. Pluto is 
high in the heavens, giving the racketeer a great deal of 
power. ... Death is sudden, and as people are not inclined to 
fear the unknown they may be tempted to “Take arms against 
a sea of trouble.” Don’t! You may miss something interest- 
ing. ... Mercury opposing Mars and Jupiter brings a lack 
of balance—trouble over finances, scandal, too much talk, 
arguments and quarrelings. As this is the chart of the Gov- 
ernment, draw your own conclusions. 


THE QUESTION OF COLOR 

Brown, blue, red and white are important. Figured mate- 
rial will be prominent; dots, dashes and prints are shown. 
BACK TO THE FEET 

Shoeing the public will be a great problem. This will be 
attended, too. It will bring work to the shoemakers. 


FASHIONS AND DRESSES 


The fashions are traveling backwards. All sorts of dead 
and forgotten styles will be shown. Perhaps you should look 
to your attic—if you have such a thing—for there you will 
find the newest style suggestions. ... Hats are growing less 
and less becoming, and the sleeves have the stage at the pres- 
ent writing. Arms, hands and shoulders are very much be- 
fore the public. ... The dress market shows activity but not 
very much profit. 


SPECULATION 


Speculation is at a standstill along all lines. “Take the 
cash and let the credit go!” is businesses’ frame of mind. 

Luckily, all important positions are mutable. It can’t last 
forever. 
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HAECKER TO ADDRESS STORE 
ADMINISTRATION GROUP 


Announcement of an evening course in department store 
administration at the Northwestern University School of 
‘Commerce will include sixteen lectures by executives from 
various merchandising organizations located within metro- 
politan Chicago. At the close of each lecture, an hour is to 
be devoted to discussion of the problems presented. Window 
display is to be covered by Carl V. Haecker, director of dis- 
plays, Montgomery Ward & Co. His subject is, “Merchan- 
ise Display at the Point-of-Sale.” 
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SHE’D BE A KNOCK-OUT 
in Your Window Display 


elt’s unfortunate, but you can’t put this lovely girl 
in your window to help sell hosiery. Then, do the next 


best thing. 


Put Fairy Forms there to stimulate sales. 


eFairy Forms are actual reproductions of beautiful 





This is the ThiHi, a charming 
display form for all types of 
hosiery. Ht. 23”. 


human limbs. Curved like 
nature, poised on the toe ina 
natural position, they give 
action and reality to the hos- 
iery displayed on them. Be- 
cause they are made of a 
perfectly smooth, light-weight 
material, they are easy to 
handle and cannot damage 
the hosiery. And they can be 
cleaned in a jiffy with a 
damp cloth. 


@Ask your supply house 
to show you Fairy Forms. 
Or for full information about 
models, prices, and suggested 
displays, write us direct. The 
Shoe Form Co., Inc., Auburn, 
iN. ¥. Licensed Manufac- 
turing Branches: United Last 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.; 


Northampton, England; Paris, France; Frankfort, Ger- 
many; Melbourne, Australia. 





Tair forms 


Hosie 





eel 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH DISPLAY 


By W. L. STENSGAARD_ 
W. L. STENSGAARD AND ASSOCIATES 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tur past year or two has seen most every phase of busi- 
ness in a chaotic state. Manufacturing and retailing alike 
have been panicky and this has resulted in the breaking of 
every known law governing good display as well as good ad- 
vertising. Inferior merchandise has been offered with claims 
that it was of standard value but at new low prices. This, 
plus shoddy display and advertising, did its job of breaking 
public confidence—nothing else has happened. 

Some few institutions with patience and balance, plus con- 
fidence, have stuck to their policies both with regard to qual- 
ity of merchandise and standards of display and advertising. 
These institutions are few, but today they are very much on 
top. This should prove a most valuable lesson to those who 
are still radically inclined concerning price appeal, mass and 
junk merchandising, or, better yet, following the lines of 
least resistance. 

Out of this chaos has grown an indelible appreciation with 
a great part of America’s buying public for at least average 
quality. This they are demanding. Out of this chaos has also 
grown a more sincere appreciation of quality merchandising 
and promotion.- This, of course, cannot be accomplished 
without improved merchandise presentation. Most people are 
learning rapidly that there is a science to presenting mer- 
chandise that improves its apparent value. It is extremely 
easy to show merchandise so that it looks only the value of 
the price ticket, and it is much easier to have it look worth 
even less than the price asked. Only the experienced man 
can add value apparent to merchandise by providing the 
proper setting, arrangement and atmosphere. 

One of the most forceful advances in display is that we 
are learning how to make a display sell merchandise. We 
are thinking only in terms of a complete sales presentation. 
In other words, not merely placing the merchandise and let- 
ting the public guess about it, but placing the merchandise in 
a complimentary atmosphere, together with a brief and in- 
teresting sales message, all of which helps the passer-by to 
make a decision of “Yes” or “No.” American displays are 
fast losing their “negative” appeal and are becoming definite 
as to what they wish to accomplish. 

Again, I say that display or merchandise presentation is 
the most difficult medium of advertising to master. It is 
done in three dimensions with the actual merchandise and in 
physical dimensions that are difficult to handle properly 
without good designing and well-conceived properties. In the 
larger stores we know more about the value of the budget. 
Properties are planned so that they serve many purposes, and 
effects are not so “jumpy” or “spasmodic” but far more pleas- 
ing and convincing. 

The past several years have produced manufacturer ap- 
preciation of retail display merchandising. Budgets have 
been reduced to the point where national advertising is lim- 
ited. The manufacturer has been compelled, by necessity, to 
seek and study means of applying his appropriations to such 
mediums of advertising that will bring immediate returns. 
He has learned that he secures approximately 60 to 70 per 
cent of his total volume from 20 to 25 per cent of his ac- 
counts. He has learned the necessity of safeguarding those 
accounts, and this has encouraged him to assist more at the 
Point-of-Sale. 

He has lost some of his desire to see his name “played” 
so prominently. He has learned that merchandise, and not 
his name, is the important consideration. He has been will- 
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ing to concede certain points that have made it easier for 
him to get display acceptance. The retail display manager 
is responsible for this, and, frankly, he has been getting a 
better hearing from the manufacturer than was possible in 
the years of extreme prosperity. 

I have positive evidence, by actual checkup, of an average 
increase of 28 per cent in sales of a product during the week 
a display was featured as compared with the previous week. 
This campaign covered several months and was used by more 
than 300 retailers. In other words, display, when properly 
handled by going only where the manufacturer’s goods are 
stocked, and cooperating with the retailer that has worth- 
while stocks, plus the proper traffic and business, does a spe- 
cific and instant job with no waste circulation. 


I can see a very distinct improvement in the windows of 
druggists, hardware stores and smaller businesses. This is 
extremely encouraging. Careful study and analysis is prov- 
ing that the mere piling, pyramiding, and stacking of goods. 
in windows with price tickets, does not do a selling job. It. 
may assist to sell a few more units, but only when the price. 
is such that it does not provide mark-up sufficient to produce 
profit. This again means that a valuable medium, such as. 
display, has been waster to assist in producing non-profitable 
sales. In other words, sending good dollars after bad! 


I believe that within the next two or three years we will 
see tremendous improvements in the average display. This,. 
of course, will improve the productiveness of display as a me- 
dium. In considering display, it is interesting to see certain 
outstanding examples of skill but, frankly, we should be 
more interested in improving the average standards and re- 
sults of displays rather than the production of an artistic 
success. We cannot hope to have proper recognition for dis- 
play when results are not available or when results are 
merely localized or spotted. We can only prosper in the dis- 
play profession when display itself becomes recognized as a 
major part of any merchandising and promotion plan—when 
everyone owning a retail business, large or small, knows more 
about display. I do not believe that more than 10 per cent of 
the displays in America today are actually planned to pro- 
duce specific results. I am certain that the designing and 
layout of most displays consists entirely of too much guess- 
work. This is a severe criticism but one, I am certain, no 
experienced display executive will dispute. 


In looking into 1933, I can say this: “Any retail sales and 
merchandising plan, to be successful, must consider and use 
display more intelligently. When we speak of display, we 
must not think of only the window but of ‘spot’ set-ups for 
the interior and of the department whose merchandise is 
being featured. We must think of the productiveness of the 
space occupied and we must plan, design and execute each 
effort so that its costs will be consistent with the results. To 
produce profitable results, we must be trained to study more. 
accurately the factors entering into display, and even though 
many factors are extremely simple, we must use them more 
often. We must discontinue too much experimenting and 
chart our ideas and productions in a more skillful and profit- 
minded manner. 

“We must have the patience to discuss display with any- 
one interested in the why and wherefore of a display. Every 
display executive has daily opportunities to enlighten sales 
people, buyers, merchandise managers and others as to dis- 
play fundamentals that are certain to produce results. There- 
fore, it behooves the display director to equip himself with 
facts and not quote guesses. The more our associates know 
about display, the more they will respect it. I consider it 
largely our own fault that display today is not better under- 
stood and more greatly accepted. We should all resolve: 
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to do a more intelligent job of training ourselves and our 
associates in the use and in the value of good, properly exe- 
cuted merchandise presentation.” 


ADVERTISING DISPLAYS? 
By GORDON K. MacEDWARD 
ANIMATED ADVERTISING DISPLAYS 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Tur Ohio manager of a leading tobacco company says an 
absolute check on the pulling power of window displays is 
available during periods when no other form of advertising is 
being used; that immediately a display went into a window, 
sales of the advertised brand went up “like a skyrocket” and 
when the display was removed sales dropped to a marked 
extent but not to the former level. 

Exact measurement in units, dollars and percentages of 
the rise, fall and permanent gain in a hundred or more such 
instances, a study of the type of displays employed and other 
pertinent data, would constitute a record of infinite value to 
both creators and users of Point-of-Sales advertising. 

A manufacturer of tooth-paste tested a sample display of 
unusual design and found that out of every 100 passersby 
who glimpsed the display, 69 stopped to examine it carefully. 
It would be interesting to know what percentage of the total 
pedestrian traffic glimpsed the display and what were the 
results upon sales in units and percentages. 

One clothing manufacturer spends but 5 per cent of his 
total advertising appropriations for window displays; another 
one, 35 per cent. Why does one spend proportionately seven 
times as much as the other? And with what results? 

What is the life in days of various kinds of window dis- 
plays, the average daily circulation, the total life-time circu- 
lation, the cost per thousand for different grades and types 
of displays? 

Based on actual results per dollar expended, are returns 
greater for large or small displays, cheap or expensive, still 
or animated ? 

What elements in displays are most attractive to men? 
To women? What makes pedestrians stop, look, read and 
act? What makes them buy? What elements make the dif- 
ference between success and failure? 

Scattered here, there and everywhere are answers to some 
of these questions. For others the facts have never been dug 
up and recorded. 

Users of display advertising know, of course, that it pays 
them to expend approximately $213,000,000 annually for this 
medium. How much more they might find out through scien- 
tific study and how much returns might be increased through 
general dissemination of such findings is problematical. Re- 
search in other fields, however, has proved immensely profit- 
able and it is only reasonable to assume that what is good 
for one kind of advertising is equally good for another. 

Six of the seven major advertising mediums are thor- 
oughly and skilfully presented and merchandised to their 
users—the seventh has been neglected and actually suffers 
because its superiorities are too obvious. 

Six kinds of advertising—magazine, newspaper, direct 
mail, outdoor, street-car and radio—through trade associa- 
tions and the cooperative efforts of suppliers and users have 
amassed by research, analysis and study of results, a fund of 
definite information for the guidance of nearly all advertis- 
ing. Excepting for the individual efforts of two or three 
leading lithographers, little has been made available for the 
encouragement and guidance of creators and users of display 
advertising. 

The display medium needs a strong trade association 
(Continued on page 32) 
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IT’S HERE---- 


The latest modern media for work in OILS 
*““Nat-Mat’””» CANVATEX Cardboard. 


Not an imitation, but GENUINE CANVAS 
surface, snow white linen texture, 24 ply 
thickness. 


A liberal size FREE sample is yours for the 
asking. 
Local dealers in all principal cities. 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


MFRS, 


4318-36 CARROLL AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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seating DSP 
TEACHING WINDOW DISPLAY 


In Residence Courses Only 
WILL H. BATES, Instructor 


SHOW CARD WRITING 


BY CORRESPONDENCE OR IN THE CLASS ROOM 
EDGAR G. HAGUE, Instructor 


New Low Rates—For a Short Time Only 
| Write for Information 


CHICAGO DISPLAY SYSTEM 
39 WEST ADAMS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














@NEW---DIFFERENT---PRACTICAL AND ORIGINAL 
Make your own BRISCHOGRAPH for $10.00 


AND SAVE FIFTEEN DOLLARS... 
Set of two, new scientifically correct lenses completely 
mounted in metal tube and a 
tube housing with flange and 
bolts and nuts ready to fasten 
to your home made lamp house. 
These four inch lens will enlarge 
49 square inches or 7x7 inches 
of picture at one time. Will en- 
large to life size within ten feet. CAN YOU BEAT 
THAT? Will simply make a box about 6x10x12, two 
sockets, cord and plug and you will have as fine a projector as 
you will ever care to own. We now have transpose mirror for 
lens unit above at $2.00. Mirror, 4x6, is metal mounted and 
slips over lens barrel. 
Two, four inch lenses completely mounted in metal tube, etc., 
with instructions and suggestions, for $10, cash or money order. 
If you send cash, have your letter registered at P. O. Transpose 
Mirror, $2.00. All deliveries prepaid and sent following day. 
Money back within ten days just as quick. 


The Brischograph, $2 E. Lakeview Ave., Columbus, O. 
NOW IN ITS FIFTH YEAR 


















Remarkable New Fiasher Display 
e SIX MESSAGE CHANGES e 
Animated—Electrical— Automatic 

No motor. Only 2 moving 

parts. Signs easily removed 





or replaced. Fool-proof con- 
struction. 
Size 11”x9”x8” high. Weight 11% Ibs. 


Mahogany finish. Job- $ 
ber’s Discount, 50% 12.00 
Cash with order. Specify A.C. or D.C. 


EXCLUSIVE TERRI- 
TORY OPEN FOR 


STAR MACHINE MERS., Inc. Note: £000 of these 


1371 E. Bay Ave., Bronx, N. Y. displays already sold to 


one concern. 
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~POINT-OF-SALE” == 
GALLERY 


—The Valdura decorative enamel table display 
represents a complete merchandising unit built 
entirely of metal, finished in aluminum and 
trimmed in attractive enamel colors. It is 
equipped at each corner for lighting and also for 
indirect lighting of the center sign. This unit is 
the larger of three, designed to be used in con- 
nection with a new merchandising plan. Display 
designed and produced by W. L. Stensgaard and 
Associates, Chicago, Ill.— 

















—The Mixmaster display reproduced di- 
rectly above was printed in ten colors, and 
designed as a four-panel piece to allow for 
flexibility in use. Two size displays were 
produced, 40x64 and 60x96, the design was 


—Corn Flakes will be the same for both sizes. Display designed 
purchased in packages of and produced by W. P. York, Inc., Aurora, 
two because what boy Illinois— 


or girl won’t convince 
Mother that the “Jungle- 
land Book” is an abso- 
lute necessity? . .. be- 
sides, doesn’t Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes “Build Big 
Men?” Display litho- 
graphed in eight colors. 
Designed and produced 
by Ketterlinus Litho. 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania— 





FLAKES 


, 

Seneca” 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED 
h MALT. SUGAR AND SALT 














—The General Display Case Co., New York City, is 
responsible for this “all plate glass,” cemented top type 
display for Yardley. The idea back of the dispay is 
“To Put Goods on the Counter Instead of Under the 
Counter.” The interior of the case is made in the form 
of a tray on which the various items have been per- 
manently mounted. The name Yardley is a cast com- 
position made to look like a hand-carved panel. Di- 
rectly below the permanent display is a drawer which 
facilitates the sale of the merchandise— 
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—It’s smart to carry “Talon” fastened 
luggage, and luggage purchasers are 
finding this new idea more than practi- 
cal. The display pictured here for this 
new luggage innovation suggests “talon” 
fastened luggage for travel by plane, 
train or steamship. The center panel is 
seven feet high; the illustration is in oil 
paint. Designed and produced by W. L. 
Stensgaard and Associates, Chicago, 
Illinois— 


how maybe you wont bark & 
meme 90 much tonight” 





—DeVilbiss wanted a new display for their Atomizers; 
a display that would not only stress their reputation, 
a display that would suggest their many uses in the 
daily health of the nation. This is the display that re- 
sulted, and it is selling DeVilbiss. Designed and pro- 
duced by Kitterlinus Litho. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— 


—Yardley has just had this interest- 
ing display developed for the retail 
presentation of their product. The 
idea back of the display is product 
concentration, and that is achieved to 
exceptional advantage. The display 
is of molded Bakelite, mottled in 
color. Designed and produced by 
The Bakelite Corporation, New York 
City— 
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SMARTEST 
LUGGAGE 


TALONE 








—This new Singer product is intro- 
duced to the public by a smart “mod- 
ern” display that practically does the 
complete selling job in the window, 
so that the timid prospect who may 
hesitate to come in finds all his ques- 
tions completely answered. The 
name at the top of the centerpiece is 
cut out, and transparent colored 
paper tints the flash of a concealed 
electric light which draws extra at- 
tention to the display. Designed and 
produced by Einson-Freeman Co., 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y.— 


@ aia-sausy & 
NOZZLE 


SINGER 


nO OILING 
OR ADIUSTIN 
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Dittsbursh Awarded 36th 
L.A.D.M. Convention 


Pittsburgh chosen as 1933 Convention 


City after several votes. 
Hotel selected as headquarters. 
12-15 are the Convention dates. Carl 
Goettman named Convention Director. 


William Penn 
June 


By JAMES W. FOLEY 
Secretary, I. A. D. M. 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


PirrssurcH will be the convention city of the I. A. D. M. 
in 1933 and the William Penn Hotel the headquarters of all 
convention activities. The dates for the big educational meet- 
ing and manufacturers’ exposition have been designated as 
June 12, 13, 14 and 15. This decision followed the series of 
executive committee- votings and a personal inspection visit 
to Pittsburgh by President Charles A. Vosburg. Mr. Vos- 
burg is now selecting his various convention committees 
which will, it is understood, be led by Carl F. Goettmann, an 
execution of the Joseph Horne Company, Pittsburgh, and a 
long-time member of the I. A. D. M. 

Great enthusiasm is in evidence among the displaymen of 
the Pittsburgh territory and they will have the support of 
the Chamber of Commerce and Merchants’ Association in the 
determined plan to make the first Pittsburgh convention one 
of the outstanding events in the long history of the associa- 
tion. President Vosburg has been working on convention 
plans since he assumed office last June and promises to pre- 
sent an educational program entirely different from those of 
the past and one that will feature the outstanding merchant 
chiefs, artists, display directors and advertising managers of 
this country and Canada. 

MANUFACTURERS’ EXPOSITION 

The usual Manufacturers’ Exposition will be held in con- 
junction with the convention, the space for which will adjoin 
the general meeting hall. In fact, present plans call for the 
necessity of passing through the exhibits in order to gain 
access to the general hall. Space plans are now being per- 
fected and layouts and contracts will be mailed to all pros- 
pective exhibitors on or about February 20. 

It is expected that the choice of Pittsburgh as the 1933 
meeting place will have the general approval of the member- 
ship, since that city is but an overnight ride or less from all 
points of the country east of the Mississippi. The thought is 
advanced that the local will prove especially attractive to a 
great group of southern displaymen and also appeal to east- 
ern displaymen who will attend the I. A. D. M. meeting while 
in transit to the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago. 
PITTSBURGH ESTABLISHES CLUB 

Latest reports from Pittsburgh advise of the establishment 
of an I. A, D. M. affiliate club in that city, and it is the con- 
fident expectation of the leaders that a club fifty strong will 
be functioning well in advance of the convention dates. Mr. 
Arthur E. Cohen is acting secretary of the club organization 
committee. 

DISPLAY COOPERATION URGED 
The officers of the I. A. D. M. and the Pittsburgh display- 


men whose task it will be to stage the 1933 convention earn- 
estly exhort all association members to lend assistance at 
this time. Activities should be resumed by local club and 
membership campaigns sponsored. These are unusual times 
and more than ordinary effort is required in order to achieve 
success. Let each displayman promptly meet his obligation 
to his representative association by placing his membership 
in good standing or by becoming enrolled in membership. 
Let us become I, A. D. M. conscious and at this time, espe- 
cially, Fittsburgh conscious, in order that the I. A. D. M. and 
the men who have voluntarily assumed the big convention 
task may be rewarded with another page of achievement. 
COMPLETE CONVENTION COMMITTEES 

Complete convention plans, including the announcement 
of the various committees, will be published in the March 
issue of DISPLAY WORLD. 


DAYTON DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Reported by 
EVERETT W. QUINTRELL 

Although the Dayton (Ohio) Display Men’s Club has not 
been active for the past few months, a very interesting meet- 
ing was held Friday, January 27. At that time the Dayton 
Club met with the committee sponsoring Dayton’s Annual 
Spring Opening. The event this year will be held during the 
week of March 6. 

Every display window in the heart of Dayton’s business 
district will be closed during the day and opened at 7:30 
Monday night. The displays will feature the “new” in Spring 
merchandise. There will be a radio hook-up along with 
newspaper advertising. There will also be trailers in every 
Dayton Theatre advertising the event. 


_—----- 


DISPLAYMEN OF READING 
FORM DISPLAY CLUB 

Harry J. Aigeldinger, display director, J. Sondheim Sons 
Co., Reading, Pa., is chairman of a group of displaymen but 
recently combined for the purpose of forming a display club. 
The group consists of displaymen from men’s wear, women’s 
wear and retail furniture stores. The group plans to affiliate 
with the I. A. D. M. 








SPRINGER HEADS DISPLAYS 
AT LEVY’S, INC. 

Donald E. Springer, for many years director of displays 
for the Porter Clothing Co., Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., has re- 
signed to direct the displays for Levy’s Inc., also of Jackson- 
ville. Mr. Springer’s successor has not been announced. 
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JOSEPH SCHACK DECORATING 
COMPANY FORMED 


Displaymen in every section of the United States and 
Canada will read with a great measure of pleasurable in- 
terest the announcement of the establishment of the Joseph 
Schack Decorating Company, which is soon to open offices 
and factory in the American Fore Building, Rush and Pear- 
son Streets, Chicago. Mr. Schack, or “Joe” as he has been 
popularly known throughout the display profession, made 
known these plans a few days following his release from a 
hospital where he underwent a serious major operation. 





Mr. Schack, who numbers his friends by legions, is the 
accredited pioneer in the artificial flower industry, having 
been a leading manufacturer and distributor for more than 
four decades of years. Starting in a small room on Chicago’s 
northwest side, he, through a rigid practice of fair dealing 
and an inexhaustible supply of energy, built his business 
from its humble beginning into one of the greatest of its kind 
in the world. On January 1 of-this year, Mr. Schack with 
drew from the organization he so long had directed and im- 
mediately inaugurated plans for the reestablishment of an 
institution similar in character to his original business, with 
himself again at the head. Hence the formation of the new 
organization, which will function as the Joseph Schack Dec- 
orating Company, is not to be confused with that of the orig- 
inal company. 

The Joseph Schack Decorating Company will be equipped 
to handle any character of display work in which artificial 
flowers, foliage, decorative screens and panels, etc., are em- 
ployed. That same individual and distinctive “Joe” Schack 
interest and attention will be given to all orders that in pre- 
vious years gained for Mr. Schack the enviable reputation 
which he now enjoys. Mr. Schack will continue to make 
trips to European countries and into the Orient in search of 
ideas that might prove beneficial to the display profession. 
Seasonal catalogues will play a prominent part in the general 
sales plans of the new organization and at present several 
such media are in preparation. The first catalogue to issue 
will feature decorations especially adaptable for use in floral 
parades, outdoor functions and interior decorations. Those 
desiring to place their names on the Joseph Schack Decorat- 
ing Company mailing list are invited to write to Mr. Schack 
at the address given in this announcement. 

To the members of the International Association of Dis- 
play Men, this announcement will have, no doubt, a peculiar 
interest, since Mr. Schack has been since the establishment 
of the I. A. D. M., thirty-six years ago, a staunch supporter 
and has always been represented in the I. A. D. M. manufac- 
turers’ expositions. 
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ei@Zel Only Manufacturers of 
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SIEGEL MANNEQUINS, INC. MANNEQUIN 


Patent Applied Fer 
STANDS—SITS—LEANS 


102 W. 37TH STREET, NEW YORK 
PENN. 6 9494 





























Now, This New Treasure Book of 
Display Ideas— 


Cutawl Designs 





A new book 
just off the 
press to give 
Cutawl Users 
a source of 
artistic, prac- 
tical and 
effective dis- 
play ideas. 


There has 
been an insistent demand for a book of this kind 
and every displayman should welcome it for the 
many ideas it contains for backgrounds and dis- 
play units, both for show window and interior 
display. 

120 pages of hundreds of designs and actual 
displays. It will quickly prove its value and no 
Cutawl user can afford to be without it. Order 
your copy NOW. 


NOW j-3° Postpaid 
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If You Are Not Naw " 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is FOR YOU! 


eu See See SS SSS STS BSF TBF ease weaneneea eee 
193 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription to 
DISPIAY WORLD, twelve issues, beginning with the next 
number. 
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Cie. sc or ses Opies aN are th ais aes a 

IMPORTANT Add 10c to checks for exchange; $1.00 addi- 
t'onal for Canadian and foreign orders. 
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1933 S.D.M.A. Photo Contest 
Rules Announced 


There is definite activity among S. D. 


M. A. members. 


We're going to attend 


the Pittsburgh Convention of the I. A. 


D. M. in a body. 


Will you be there? 


Reported by 
T. WILLARD JONES 


Dw you know that the S. D. M. A. is conducting a mem- 
bership drive? Did you know that the following display 
directors are associated with E. Booth, Lowenstein’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., chairman of the membership committee, in the 
S. D. M. A. drive for new members? Sam B. Goins, M. M. 
Cohn Co., Little Rock, Ark.; J. Apolinsky, Loveman, Joseph 
& Loeb Co., Birmingham, Ala.; C. Walter Johnson, Dickenson 
Ives Co., Orlando, Fla.; Edgar Leiberman, M. Rich & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. R. Hibbett, Loevenhart & Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; H. Garfinkel, Harzfelds, Kansas City, Mo.; Ed. Coud- 
raine, Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans, La.; E. L. West- 
brook, Alex Loeb, Inc., Meridian, Miss.; B. A. Rainwater, 
Rainwater Studios, St. Louis, Mo.; R. K. Henry, Efrid’s, 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry Goods Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; G. L. Howard, Herbert’s, Inc., Charleston, 
S. C., W. G. Baterman, Sanger Bros., Ft. Worth, Texas, and 
Jack W. Snedden, Jacob Lewit & Son, Richmond, Va. The 
drive started the first of the year, and the cooperation of 
certain men on the membership committee is certainly pro- 
ducing results—if the same cooperation would be extended 
by every member, 1933 would be a banner year for the S. D. 
M. A. Any displayman wishing to become affiliated with the 
S. D. M. A., and is not successful in contacting the member 
of the membership committee in your territory, can write 
T. Willard Jones, Secretary-Treasurer, S. D. M. A., Phelps 
Shoe Co., Shreveport, La. Full particulars will be forwarded 
immediately; membership dues are only $1.00. 

Rules and classes for the 1933 Window Photographic 
Contest have just been completed by the chairman of the 
Educational Committee, Geo. M. Allen, display director, 
Lebeck’s, Nashville, Tenn. Full particulars concerning the 
mailing of entries will be made in the March issue of DIS- 
PLAY WORLD. 

SOUTHERN DISPLAYMEN’S 1933 
PHOTO CONTEST RULES 

All members in good standing are eligible to enter pho- 
tographs, sketches, drawings, show cards, etc. 

2. All competing matter must be work that has been exe- 
cuted between May 1, 1932, and May 1, 1933. 

3. All awards to be made by comparison. 

4. Show cards and price tickets must be work that has 
been used in windows or interior displays (except air brush 
designs) and must positively be the work of the entrant. 

5. A photograph can be entered in one class only, this 
does not include the sweepstakes. 

6. All photographs must be in black and white only. 

7. All entries must be distinctly marked with the number 
-and class they are to be entered. 

All signs or marks of identifications on matter entered 


shall be erased or covered over. Entries will be disqualified 
if this rule is not observed. Fictitious names or nom de 
plumes will be eliminated. 

9. Photographs entered must be no smaller than 5x7 or 
larger than 10x12; the larger size preferred. 

10, The name and address must accompany the package 
for identification by the Contest Clerk, who will number and 
keep a record of all matter entered. 

11. Less than three entries shall not constitute a class, 
and said class will not be judged. 

12. All matter submitted must be sent prepaid. 

13. All matter entered in the contest shall become the 
property of the S. D. M. A. to be used for educational pur- 
poses by the members. 

14. All photographs must be pasted lightly on four corners 
of the mounting so that they may readily be removed io 
remount in the Association’s portfolios for preservation. 

15. In case of a tie in the Grand Prize classes, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. 

16. The title of Champion shall be conferred upon any 
member winning 250 points or more. 

17, The judges shall reserve the right to reconsider every 
verdict should it be necessary and the occasion warrants 
the action. 

Full particulars concerning the mailing of entries will be 
made just as soon as the I. A. D. M. Convention City is an- 
nounced. 

THE CLASSES AND 
PRIZES 

Class 1. Best display of women’s and misses’ evening 
apparel. 

Class 2, Best display of women’s, misses’ suits, dresses 
and coats. 

Class 3. Best display of women’s and misses’ sports ap- 


parel, 
Class 4. Best display of children’s apparel. 
Class 5. Best display of piece goods. 
Class 6. Best display of millinery. 
Class 7. Best display of table and decorative linens. 
Class 8. Best display of lingerie and underwear. 
Class 9. Best display of corsets. 


Class 10. Best display of dress accessories. 

Class 11. Best display of notions. 

Class 12. Best display of toys. 

Class 13. Best display of hosiery. 

Class 14. Best display of men’s and boys’ clothing. 

Class 15. Best display of men’s hats and caps. 

Class 16. Best display of men’s furnishings. 

Class 17. Best display of books, stationery or sheet music. 
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Class 18. Best display of gift novelties. 

Class 19. Best display of bathing suits. 

Class 20. Best display of gas or electrical utilities. 

Class 21. Best display of house furnishings or hardware. 

Class 22. Best display of musical and radio instruments 
and accessories. 

Class 23. Best display of carpets and rugs. 

Class 24. Best display of draperies, curtains and wall 
paper. 

Class 25. Best display of furniture. 

Class 26. Best display of drugs, druggists’ sundries, toilet 
articles, patent medicines, cigars, etc. 

Class 27. Best display of groceries, provisions, confec- 
tionery, etc. 

Class 28, Best display of luggage and leather goods. 

Class 29. Best display of any merchandise using display 
material (other than small display cards) supplied by ihe 
manufacturer. 

Class 30. Best display of civic, charity or memorial func- 
tions arranged to co-operate and give publicity to those 
campaigns. 

Class 31. Best display of men’s or women’s shoes. 

Class 32. Best decorated booth, interior or exterior of 
store or public building. 

Class 33. Best decorated float or automobile. 

Class 34. Best drawing or sketch offering suggestion for 
float. 

Class 35. Best drawing or sketch offering suggestion for 
post, ledge or table display. 

Class 36. Best drawing or sketch offering suggestion for 
show window background. Award to be made on originality 
and execution. 

Class 37. Best drawing or sketch offering suggestion for 
window display. 

’ Class 38. Best 5 hand lettered cards (not to exceed 14x22” 
in size). 

Class 39. Best 5 brush lettered cards (not to exceed 14x22” 
in size). 

Class 40. Best collection of 10 show cards. Any size, 
shape, color, material or combination may be used. Lettering 
may be done with brush, pen or air brush or combination. 
PRIZES IN CLASSES 1 TO 40 

First prize—Blue ribbon and 15 points on grand prize. 

Second prize—Red ribbon and 10 points on grand prize. 

Third prize—White ribbon and 5 points on grand prize. 
GRAND PRIZE 

A silver loving cup will be awarded to the member win- 
ning the greatest number of points in this contest. 
SWEEPSTAKES 

Best collection of twelve photos. The photographs must 
be attached together and should show as many different mer- 
chandise lines as possible. Individual photographs in this 
group may be entered in any other class. The sweepstakes 
award will represent near perfection if not perfection in win- 
dow display merchandising work. The sweepstakes prize will 
be announced later. 

SHREVEPORT DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Reported by 
T. WILLARD JONES 

Considerable interest is being shown in the monthly dis- 
play éontest being conducted by the Shreveport Display Men’s 
Club. This contest, as DISPLAY WORLD readers know, 
consists of a loving cup which will be awarded in rotation 
each month among Shreveport displaymen for the best win- 
dow display. The membership will vote at each monthly 
meeting on the quality of the @isplays. Beauty, arrangement 
(Continued on page 31) ao 
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NEW IDEAS... 


Leese = USE OF 
YOU 


CREATE 
BETTER 
DISPLAYS 


—This illustrated, practical handbook on how to use 
felt in the show window has just come from the press. 


—You’ll be surprised at the valuable information and 
smart display ideas it contains. Its contents will in- 
spire new ideas for window displays that can be pro- 
duced inexpensively with this popular display material. 


—FELT is the modern displayman’s best aid in creat- 
ing effective displays at low cost that sell merchandise. 
Numerous effects can be achieved and the wide range of 
colors will meet the requirements of any color scheme. 


—This book by illustrations and text gives all the 
information needed to get best results from FELT. 
And it’s free to displaymen. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 


Established 1899 
Main Office and Mill: 4131 Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Office and Warehouse: 42-44 East 20th St., New York 
Stocks carried at: 713 South Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
1239 Howard St., San Francsico, Cal.; 1110 Post St., Seattle, Wash. 
Branches: Detroit, Cleveland, St. louis, San Francisco, Denver 















MAKE A START 





After the adjustments of the past year or two, there is a very 
definite interest among individuals and businesses to make a 
new start and to build for a future. 

Now is the time for you to fight a battle for work and for 
better pay. This can best be done in your case by starting 
now to make yourself proficient in the work you undertake to do. 


We Solve Your Problem With Our New 
Home Study Courses. 

Because you can pay in small installments worked out to meet 
your financial condition. Write us fully about your ambitions 
and present conditions and we will try to help you be prepared 
for better times when they arrive. 

THE KOESTER SCHOOL 

Teaching Window Display and Card Writing 
367 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


FOR 1933 

















The F'‘ountain Air Brush 
THE AIR BRUSH OF THE PARTICULAR ARTIST 












The World’s Standard Air Brush for 
Over 40 Years 
Easy to handle and keep in order. 
Send for Catalog No. 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


910 West Van Buren St. Chicago, Illinois 











WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION DISPLAY WORLD 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


Adv. Travel Message Signs 


Reliance Specialties Mfg. Co., Inc., 570 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 


AIR BRUSHES 


Thayer p§ Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago > 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Call- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago Iill. 


AIR BRUSH COLORS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. 7 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
~ Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Botanical Decorating Co., Inc., 319 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St.. New York City. 
BACKGROUND PANELS 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, I1l. 
BACKGROUND SETTINGS 


Advertisers Display Studios, 823 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Botanical Decorating Co., Inc., 319 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 

= Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, IIl. 
BACKGROUND SCREENS 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill 


BILLOW-PAK 
Kimberly Clark Corp., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
CARD BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 


Chicago, Ill. 


National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carrell 
Ave., Chicago, IIl 


CARD HOLDERS 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 
+ eel Bros., 19 N. Sheldon St., Chicago, 


CARVED GLASS 


Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 
The Celotex Co., Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Starr & Borden 
Aves., Long Island City, N. Y. 


CORRUGATED CREPE PAPER 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


CREPE PAPER 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUTTING MACHINES 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUT-OUTS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 


W. H. S. Lloyd Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St, 
New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 


The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 


J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 


Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 


The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 


Standard Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Texas. 
DISPLAY FORMS 


Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 


The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 


J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


Pee o> Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


Standard Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Texas. 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
= Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicage, 


Botanical Decorating Co., Inc., 319 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


DISPLAY RACKS—METAL 
Richmond Bros. Co., 177 Chestnut St., Newark, 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 20 S. East Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 


FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Mendelsohn Fabrics Co., 1658 Broadway, New 
York City. 


FELT FOR DISPLAY 


Western Felt Works, 4029 Ogden Ave., Chicago; 
42 E. Twentieth St., New York City. 


FIXTURES-MOULDED 
+ ee Bros., 19 N. Sheldon St., Chicago, 


FLOOD LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


FURNITURE—SHOW WINDOW 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GARMENT RACKS 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


GELATINE SHEETS 
ae 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 
HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 


ag | a Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


LETTERING BRUSHES 
Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 


LETTERING PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Starr & Borden 
Aves., Long Island City, N. Y. 


MANNEQUINS 


J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 3 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 


Advertisers Display Studios, 823 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Erisman Adv., Display Co., 61 Whitehall St., 
New York City. 

General Display Works, 145 W. Twenty-fourth 
St., New York City. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 4044 W. Twenty- 
seventh St.; New York City. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Iil. 

United Display Service, 440 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When 


Writing to Any of These Concerns) 
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Complete Trade Directory of Window Display and Store Equipment, Decoratives, Accessories and Specialties 





MOTION DISPLAYS 


Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, I1l. 

frisman Adv., Display Co., 61 Whitehall St., 
New York City. 

General Display Works, 145 W. 24th St., New 
York City. 


PAPIER MACHE Decorations 


Armstrong Scenic Studios, 327 W. Forty-third 
St.. New York City. 
404 W. Twenty- 


Messmore & Damon, Inc., 
seventh St., New York City. 
PLUSHES 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 
POSTERS 
finson-Freeman Co., Inc., Starr 
Aves., Long Island City, N. Y. 
PLYWOOD 
Douglas Fir Plywood Mfrs., Skinner Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 
PRICE TICKETS 
Display Price Corp., 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 


ee Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus 
0. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 

York City. 

REFLECTORS—WINDOW 

Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 

York City. 

SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 


The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Tl 


& Borden 


Schools—Window Decorating 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, 
SCROLL CUTTERS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 


Bases Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


SHOW CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

Miller Paper Co., 80 Wooster St., New York 


City. 
SHOW CARD COLORS 


~ > Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 


SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 


~~ L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


0. 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill 


SIGNS—GLASS 


Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Silk Screen Process Supplies 


Colonial Process Supply Corp., 126 W. 23rd St., 
New York City. 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


SLEEVE FORMS 


Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co., 217 W. 
125th St., New York City. 


SPOT LIGHTS 


Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave, New 
York City. 


STENCIL CUTTERS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


TINSELS (GLASS) 


Edward C. Ballou Corp., 456 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


TURN TABLES 


General Display Works, 145 W. Twenty-fourth 
St., New York City. 


VALANCES 


Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 
Art Jewelry Case Corp., 29 W. 15th St., New 
York City. 
WALL BOARD 


The Celotex Co., Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WAX FIGURES 


Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St. 


New York City. 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


Window Display Installations 


Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 








SHREVEPORT DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 


(Continued from page 29) 


and selling power being the chief points considered. The 
month of January has seen the development of many excellent 
displays in Shreveport, and a close race for the first month’s 


honors is expected. 


Shreveport displaymen cooperated with the Retail Mer- 
chants Association of the Chamber of Commerce in the plan- 
ning and decorating of the streets, stores and windows for the 
dedication of Barksdale Field. Barksdale Field is the world’s 
It was installed by the U. S. Army.. Some 


largest airport. 


ties. 


very striking displays and decorations were designed for the 


event. 





CHAS. W. ROGERS IN HAHNE 
DISPLAY POST 


Charles W. Rogers, formerly assistant display manager, 
Gimbel Brothers, New York City, has joined Hahne & Co., 
Newark, as director of interior and exterior displays. 


Rogers succeeds James Laviere. 


“UP-TO-DATE” NOVELTY 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 

We’ve been talking about Continental displays for a long 
time, and about “up-to-date” and novelty fixtures with which 
to merchandise these new displays. 
believe that that difficulty in the form of millinery heads, hos- 
iery forms, glove forms, and other such type fixtures is about 
to be solved. The Up-To-Date Novelty Display Fixture Co., 
3500 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio, announces a complete 
new line of window display fixtures and advertising novel- 
You'll hear more about these fixtures later. 


We have every reason to 





<i 


MARTIN JENTER APPOINTED DIRECTOR 
U. S. GOVERNMENT EXHIBITS 
Martin Jenter, president, Jenter Exhibits, New York City, 


Mr. 


has been appointed director of exhibits, attached to the office 
of the United States Commission, in connection with the par- 
ticipation of the Government in the Century of Progress 


Exposition in Chicago. 








e Opportunity Exchange e 











POSITION WANTED—Combination win- 
dow trimmer, card writer and advertising 
man with fifteen years experience in pro- 
gressive department and men’s | store. 
Wishes permanent employment in south 
or southwest. Can furnish AI references. 
Address “L. F. T.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 55c¢ pr., $3.25 half doz.. $5.25 
doz., postpaid. An elastic tape band is 
sewed in the top. Patented May 2, 1924. 
Fits over any shoe. Order by size shoes 
worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 South 
Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 








ATTENTION, CARD WRITERS! 


Use COMIC FIGURES on cards or signs. 

TRACE ‘“O” CHART is what you need. 

Sample and particulars, 25c postpaid. 
JOURNEAY 

1003 Fourth St. Orange, Texas 
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ADVERTISING DISPLAYS 
(Continued from page 23) 


composed as nearly as possible of all the individuals and or- 
ganizations engaged in the creation and production of Point- 
of-Sales advertising with associate memberships for inter- 
ested users of the medium. Such an association can, through 
organized effort, obtain for the display medium a greater ap- 
preciation among present users and a much wider acceptance 
among those who have so far not employed it. Better dis- 
plays and more intelligent use of the medium will benefit 
everyone concerned. The industry must be organized to bring 
about a general consciousness that displays are not a com- 
modity but, instead, a major medium to be sold and used as 
such. 

A national display association, properly staffed, can serve 
a threefold purpose: “To find out all that should be known 
about the medium; to acquaint the membership with findings 
and conclusions, and to educate advertisers generally to the 
possibilities and proper use of window displays.” 

A definite campaign to publicise the medium involves arti- 
cles in the advertising publications, speakers appearing before 
ad clubs, conventions and schools of advertising, and employ- 
ment of every other opportunity on the same scale and with 
the same kind of definite plan followed by other major me- 
diums. Close at hand-are magazines devoted to this one pur- 
pose—supporting them with editorial contributions, advertis- 
ing and subscriptions is one of the easiest means of promot- 
ing general advancement in the field of window displays. 

The need for cooperative effort among all those interested 
in display advertising is no more obvious than the fact that 
such an activity requires comparatively little effort to bring 
to every participant a quick, sure and highly profitable return 
in actual dollars and cents. 


“SALES SPOT ADVERTISING” 
By CHARLES J. HAUK, JR. 

THE W. F. POWERS CO. 

NEW YORK CITY 


We, OF the display industry, have questioned consistently 
the accuracy of the term which is popularly applied to the 
products of our manufacture. We refer, of course, to the mis- 
nomer—reminder advertising. Furthermore, we believe that 
the old bromide “dealer helps” has long been obsolete and 
should be replaced by the really descriptive expression Point- 
of-Sale advertising. 

Unfortunately, either because we doubted our own beliefs, 
or because we lacked the facilities to prove our case, we have 
in the past neglected to do anything about it. But now, 
through the efforts of the Research Division of the United 
States Printing & Lithographing Company, we can demon- 
strate the soundness of our position. 

In a booklet entitled “Sales Spot Advertising,” that com- 
pany has provided facts which make it possible for the ad- 
vertiser to prove for himself that the display is really the 
nucleus around which the other media of an advertising cam- 
paign should be grouped—for maximum sales results. 

A sale of merchandise is not an impersonal transaction. 
You must enter a store to buy what you require (except in 
those isolated cases when you buy direct from the producer). 
A man or woman—a human being—waits upon you. On what 
theory then can the importance of the dealer be questioned ? 
He is in reality the vital factor in the scheme of distribution 
—and axiomatically—his store, the “Sales Spot” assumes the 
most important place for the display of your advertising. 
His windows, naturally, have a multitude of uses, for in addi- 
tion to notifying the community as to the nature of his busi- 
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ness and for a display of his wares, they provide for rotating 
his stock and for the showing of special offerings. 

The display industry is not in the space selling business, 
but the value of a display should be measured in terms of 
circulation. Considered in this way, we have good news for 
the national advertiser. It is possible to buy more circulation, 
per dollar invested, in window displays than in any other 
recognized advertising medium. In “Sales Spot Advertising” 
are shown comparisons of the circulations that a given 
amount of money will purchase in window displays, in na- 
tional publications, in newspapers (morning, evening), in 
radio, in outdoor, and in car cards. 

The publishers of this hook have demonstrated how waste 
circulation may be avoided and how sales efforts may be 
concentrated on suitable and profitable markets. A map is 
provided which the national advertiser may use to check his 
own sales and distribution in each of the nine trading areas 
against the figures supplied by the United States Census of 
Distribution as to per capita buying average for the various 
industries. This information is then broken down by states. 
A recapitulation gives the total numbers of retail distributors 
in practically every field. Copies of the booklet are available 
for executives of companies whose products are distributed 
nationally through retail outlets. 





NEW CARDBOARD 
FACTORY 

Faith in the ultimate return of genuine prosperity is being 
demonstrated by National Card, Mat & Board Co., manufac- 
turers, of Chicago, in their establishment of another factory 
at 11422 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. The new Los 
Angeles mill is in operation and now serves the Pacific Coast 
territory. Charles W. Crysler, vice president, who has for 
many years been located at the Chicago plant, is now at Los 
Angeles, in charge of that division. 

These plants are also closely allied with the Card & Paper 
Works, Limited, at Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. The 
Canadian factory was enlarged, remodelled, and put on a 
thoroughly up-to-date basis some two years ago, and is pro- 
gressively serving the Dominion of Canada with similar lines 
of product. Mr. Crysler states the products have been stand- 
ardized in each of the three factories; a definite evidence of 
progress and faith in the return of better times. 





Index to Advertisements 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 Pearl 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices: 659 Broadway, Albany; 518 S. 
Clinton, Syracuse; 185 St. Paul, Rochester. 





ARIZONA—Waghorn-Whitson Display Service, 142 S. Center. Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Covering population centers of Arizona. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS.—Livingston Display Service, 205% W. Sixth St. 





BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, ERIE, SYRACUSE and WESTERN 
NEW YORK—Dependable Installation Service. National Window 
Display Service, Inc., 814 Stock Exchange Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St.. 
Los Angeles, and 869 Folsom St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 





CALIFORNIA—Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; 
1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles; 129 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 
Branches at San Jose, Sacramento, Fresno, Santa Rosa, Long Beach, 
San Bernardino, San Diego. Largest, oldest, reliable service. 





CHARLOTTE, N. CAR.—Window Display & Interior Decorating 
Co., 307 Builders Bldg. Territory: Two Carolinas and Tidewater, Va. 
“Outstanding Service, Home of the Little Things That Count.” 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Displav Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick. but how. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A _ reliable and modern window display service 
.rganization for Chicago and suburhs, exclusively for national adver 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, Harve Ferrill, General Manager. With ideas 
and the organization to help you sell more merchandise. Covering 
Metropolitan Chicago and a fifty-mile radius. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—West Virginia Advertising Co., 423 Ninth 
Street. A modern service that satisfies its clients. A trial will con- 
vince you. 





MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis Window Disp. Serv., 183 Vance Ave. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—STEFAN, INC., 500 N. Water St. Covering 
Milwaukee and principal Wisconsin cities exclusively for national 
advertisers. e 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation. 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install “merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet. 
“Mferchandised Window Displays.” 





DISPLAY SERVICE 
COMPANY 


110 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 





who want effective rather than “cheap” window displays | 
—in retail stores in Metropolitan New York, Northern 
New Jersey and Connecticut. 


| BRANCH OFFICES 
1039 Springfield Ave. 365 West Market St. | 
Irvington, N. J. Newark, N. J. | 


| 
| 
A superior installation service for national advertisers | 
| 




















NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd.. Window Displav 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Raton Rouge. Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 








= 
i NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 














ORANGE, Texas—Walter Journeay, 1003-4th St. Real Service. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Ince.. 
1443 W. Main St. Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. <A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Albert F. A. Beck. 4744 Liberty Ave. Guaran- 
teed installation in Pittsburgh’s drug market. Personally supervised 
and checked. Established and well known to the drug trade. Satis- 
factory references furnished on request. 





PROVIDENCE. R. I.--7. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St 
Write T.. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





OUINCY. ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 








RICHMOND. VA.—Rohert Waitt. 523 FE. Main St 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SOUTH BEND, IND.—Hawkins Display Service, 510 West Navarre 
St.. LeRoy S. Hawkins. Mgr. Including Mishawaka, Elkhart, 
Goshen, LaPorte and Michigan City in Indiana and Niles, Benton 
Harbor and St. Joseph in Michigan. References galore. 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service. 
621 Nebraska St. The only service covering Sioux City, Iowa. and 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—W ind-O-Display Serv- 
ice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service 





VERMONT—Hope Advertising Service, 6 Cliff St., Orleans. 

















